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Some of Luther Burbank’s New Hybrid Plums (Natural Size) 


This exactly natural size photograph shows five of Luther Burbank’s latest and most interesting hybrid plums. The 
large one at the upper right hand is the one called Apple, from the fact that it looks almost exactly like a fair-sized apple, 
except when one gets a glimpse of the blossom end. It seems to be a hybrid of Satsuma, and has the red hard flesh and 
other qualities of that parent. The large plum at the upper left hand is Occident, first sent out under the name of Sultan. 
This is much like Apple in all respects. The one at the lower left hand is Maynard, named after Prof.S. T. Maynard, of Massa- 
chusetts agricultural college. It is probably a hybrid of Japanese and Simon plum parentage, and has not yet been intro 


duced. The other two plums have not been named, but are fine new hybrids. See article on Page 293. 
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Taking Account ot Apple Losses. 
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The serious damage to apples in many 
parts of the commercial orchard belt, as a 
result of the furious and persistent gale 
of early Sept, is not yet fully measured. 
While first reports were in some instances 
exaggerated, latest advices still show be- 
yond question that enormous quantities of 


apples were blown from the trees. In re- 
sponse to our special inquiry, re- 
turns are now coming in rapidly 
from apple sections, universally point- 
ing to heavy losses. While shel- 
tered orchards and those on the _ east- 


ern slopes of hills escaped serious damage, 
our advices indicate that all the way from 
10 per cent up to 60 and 75 and occasionally 
more of the apples are on the ground. Re- 
ports as a rule indicate 25 to 50 per cent 


blown off the trees in the territery from 
Lake Erie eastward, losses in the central 
west and southwest variable, including 
Mich, Ill, Mo, etc. 


In considering these very heavy percent- 
ages of bulk shrinkage, however, it must 
be remembered that until recently the 
apple promise was for the heaviest crop 
on record, even exceeding the phenomenal 
yield of '96. Now that sufficient time has 
elapsed to mere carefully weigh conditions, 
many conservative correspondents insist 
that the crop, as a whole, will still prove 
ample, particularly if the weather is favor- 
able for late Sept and early Oct develop- 
ment of winter varieties. Country packers 
and shippers talk strongly this way, and 
some of them insist that growers have ex- 
aggerated the actual situation. The price 
tendency seems to be somewhat higher, 
especially for strictly prime winter apples. 
But there is naturally a lot of fall varieties 
and immature winter fruit to be sold imme- 
diately so that the markets are demoral- 
ized; evaporators full to overflowing, and 
cider manufacturers reducing their bids in 
order to check the supplies. 

No really satisfactory disposition of the 
fruit now on the ground is being made. 
Where evaporators are near at hand they 
are taking large quantities, but cannot use 
nearly all the apples. Cider mills have begun 
operations in earnest and are flooded with 
apples. In some instances bulk shipments 
are being made to large cities and towns, 
with instructions to sell the apples at best 
price possible for pie purposes, to ped- 
dlers, etc; naturally low figures are rea- 
lized. After all these efforts, however, 
enormous quantities of apples are being fed 
to the hogs or allowed to rot on the ground, 
The redeeming feature is the easy possi- 
bility that the fruit left on the trees, still 
liberal in quantity, will improve in quality 
between now and harvest and may eventu- 
ally command remunerative prices. Dealers 
and exporters are urging that only No 1 
apples be handled this fall. In a season 
like the present one it costs more to mar- 
*ket a crop; the package is more expensive 
and ocean freights are high. If the crop 
remaining on the trees sells for better 
prices, farmers should not lose much. 


TESTIMONY OF APPLE SPECIALISTS. 

Crop in ‘this vicinity will be light, qual- 
ity not very extra.—[E. M. G., Clay Co, Mo. 

Large quantities blown off the trees; no 
hardening in values yet.—W. H. Beach, 
Ottawa Co, Mich.” 

Not more than 15 per cent of winter ap- 
ples on the‘trees; fall apples not plentiful 
and all off the trees on account of gales.— 
[W. S. Fultz, Muscatine Co, Ia. 

A third to a half blown off. Many ap- 
ples will bé used for cider. Winter fruit 
will be a little scarce in consequence,—[W. 
W. F., Lucas Co, O 

Heavy winds blew off 50 per cent of ap- 
plex and all peare and peaches; look for 
higher prices here.—[N. C. Myers, Wayne 
Co, N Y. 

Damage throughout the state estimated 
at perhaps 30 per cent, some say more, but 
from our observance we find that -reports 
are largely exaggerated. Vinegar-makers 
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searcely know what to do with the fallen 
fruit. We are holding it back. We think 
that 10 days on the ground will increase 
the value of the apples; they are practically 
worthless in their present condition.—[G. B. 
Ward, Albany Co, N Y. 

A half to a third winter crop off; antici- 
pate that later prices will be much better 
for No 1 winter fruit—[John C. Morgan & 
Son, Grand Traverse Co, Mich. 

Conservative estimate of loss 25@30 per 
cent. Many apples taken to nearest cider 
mills for vinegar. Albany firm paid 15c per 
100 Ibs for apples, then reduced the price to 
10c and later stopped buying.—[W. D. 
Barns, Orange Co, N Y. 

Crop in this county very poor. 
searcely a tenth of a normal; we 
quarter crop of Northern Spy.—[W. 
‘Westmoreland Co, Pa. 

A third to a half of the winter apples 
blown. from the trees. If the storm was 
general, market should be affected. Many 
windfalls find ready market in Syracuse; 
others go to cider.—_[V. C. & G. M. Sweet, 
Oswego Co, N Y. 

Storm caused loss of at least 25 per cent; 
windfalls sold chiefly to cider and vinegar 
factories.—[James Handly, Adams Co, IL 

I have examined orchards continually 
since the wind, and the injury in this coun- 
ty is not nearly so heavy as growers claim. 
Baldwins were benefited, Greenings  suf- 
fered the most, possibly a fourth of bar- 
reling stock off, not more. Too many ap- 
ples in the U S to have wind affect price.— 
[C. A. Hoag, Niagara Co, N Y. 

Think 50 per cent or more of crop blown 
off the past week.—[George A. Sweet, Liv- 
ingston Co, N Y. 

About 10 per cent blown off; fallen fruit 
mostly in cellar.—[W. M. Temple, Andros- 
coggin Co, Me. 

Fully a quarter of the crop blown off in 
this vicinity, but think this leaves a full 
supply on the trees, not making much dif- 
ference in the outlook for winter fruit.— 
[William S. Sweet & Son, Providence, R I. 

Considerable damage to full crop; some 
of the fruit will be made into cider; most 
of it will be left to rot. —(F. Ry: Sanborn, 
Merrimack Co, N H. 

Fifty per cent on the ground; market 
overstocked and demoralized.—[J. Eames, 
Middlesex Co, Mass. 
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Exporting Sweet Potatoes—The dept of 
agri recently made trial shipments of sweet 
potatoes to London and Paris, with a view 
ef introducing this crop into European 
markets, Ten barrels were sent to South- 
ampton. Some of the potatoes did not 
keep well. Those that were sold retailed 
at 4@8c p lb and were bought chiefly by 
Americans. Sweet potatoes sent to the 
Paris exposition were received in bad con- 
dition. It will probably be difficult to suc- 
cessfully ship sweet potatoes, as they spoil 
easily. . However, those who understand 
the situation abroad urge a continuation 
of the experiments, 





A Center for Onion Sets—In the neigh- 
borhood of Chillicothe, O, where onion sets 
are largely grown, farmers are inclined to 
hold for better prices, according to D. 
Auch. He says that about a quarter less 
onion sets were grown than last year, but 
quality better, early Sept bids $1@1 25 p bu. 
Schilder Bros of the same place also write 
us about 2-3 of a crop of onion sets, quality 
fine. 





Farmers Will Store Onions—Crop is 
coming in good shape, about 75 per cent 
that of ’99, or an average yield of other 
years. Everybody will store this winter and 
there will be more onions next Feb than in 
the *99 bumper crop.—[W. L. Baker & Son, 
Dealers, Lake’ Co, O. 

In Shipping Cider there ts considerable 
risk of loss, especially in hot weather. It 
should be placed in a clean barrel and kept 
as cool as possible. If ice can be kept on 


the barrel during. the journey, so much the. 


better. 
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ELECTRIC HWAGON 


lasts that long under ordinary conditions, First the life of a wagon 

depends upon the wheels, This one is equipped with our Eleetric 

Steel heels, with straight or stagger spokes and wide tires. 

Wheels pale ey height from 24 to 60 inches, It lasts because tires can’t 

gra lomo » oe pen hubs cam’t crack or spokes become loose, 
Hoes can’t rot, swell or dry out. Angie steel hounds, 


THOUSANDS HOW in ,DAILY OSE. 
Don’t buy a wagon until you get our free book, *‘Farm Savings.”* 


RIC WHEEL ©CO., Box gg Gntacy, Ills. 





Crushes the cob and grinds the grain with less 


friction and in less time than any other mill. It 
beats them all in com tion. Send for circulars 
poe why it does it and note our guarantee, 
Don’t buy until you i te the “Boss.” 


Woodcock Feed Mill Co., Box ‘0, Crillicothe,Ohie. 








made, because burrs are 2534 in. in diameter, 
of improv ed shape to draw the grain 
down intothem. Pulls easier as it runs 
on aseriesof lin. ball bearings, This isthe 
aot largest 2-horse mill made, but our prices are 
low besnuas we have no agents. We sell it with a inding 
roy +r rind twice as much as most othe-s and more 
= other 2-horse mill made of any size burrs or any con- 
struction, RY IT. If it don’t do as we say return it at our ex- 
pense. Sw EEP GEARED MILL of new pattern, — 
2 8 styles of wg mills, price, $14.25 and up. 
10,000 articles—sent free on request. 
Marvin Smith 53-55 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ills. 
t Can Sell Your Farm 
or country property no matter where located. Send de- 


scription and selling price, and learn my successful plan. 
W. M. OSTRAND mR,1215 5 Filbert St., Phila., Pa, 
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Write to-day. AMERICAN GINSEKG. GARDEKS, Rose Kil, ry a 


THe FRUIT GROWER, 


Books Which Every Horticulturist Should 
Have in His Library. 


Field Notes on Apple Culture i27 “xSnics. tserat and 


A most useful and 
thoroughly practical book for ore mardinte. Cloth, 





12mo_—.75 

H By W. W. Meech. An _illdstrated 
Quince Culture handbook for the propagation and cul- 
tivation of the quince, with descriptions of varieties, in- 


sect enemies, diseases and their ere New and en- 
larged edition. Cloth, 12mo 1.00 
Filler. 


The Propagation of Plants y,.Amdw.S: Puts 


ous.engravings. An, emimently Blew a and useful work. 
Describing the process of hybridizing and crossing and also 
the many different modes by which cultivated plants may 
be propagated and multiplied. Cloth, 12mo P -. 150 


G Cult ri By A. 8. Fuller. This is one of the 
Fape U $ very best of works on the culture of 
the -hardy- grapes, with full directions for all depart- 
ments of propagation, culture, etc, with 150 excel- 
lent engravings, . veeecmeate planting, training, ; orate. 
ete. Cloth, 12 
American Grape Growing and Wine Making 
By George Husmann of California: New and Soheoel 
edition. With contributions from well-known grape grow- 
ers, giving wide range of experience. The author of this 
book is a Aaeeeoe ee authority on the meniect. Ot, 
1.50 
By wm, Chorlton. 


Chorlton’ $ Grape Growers’ Guide BY anatical toetins 


on the cultivation of the grapevine in each department 
of the hothouse, cold gr aoe ry, etc. Illustrated. “_ th 
mo . “‘ 


Cider Makers’ Handbook = (OM, Trowbedee. 


of cider; le juice; apples, varieties and tests; appara- 
tus for aa ng cider: straining. and filtering: fermenta- 
tion ;° pasteurization ; old method of : cider making. It is 
a complete guide for the cider maker on a large or small 
scale. Cloth, 12mo. Postpaid, 50 cents. 

Above are briefly described a few only of. the many books 
on similar subjects which we, the largest Publishers of 
Rural Books in. the World, supply. 


e Free of this and many other publications 


Catalo 
EE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl.,New York 
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SE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS... 
will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journal 
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Economical Fertilizers for Wheat. 


GRANT DAVIS, NEW JERSEY. 





OME years ago, while passing @ 
neighbor’s grass field, I noticed a 
marked difference in the crop. On 
one side was a fair stand of timo- 
thy and on the other there wasn’t 
anything worth cutting—the line 

of difference showing to the very drill mark. 
I asked him about it and he said that he 
had used two kinds of fertilizers when 
drilling in his wheat—a high-priced one 
and a cheap one. Naturally supposing that 
the higher-priced article had made the best 
grass, I asked him if he didn’t think it paid 
to always buy the best. “Well,” said he, 
“where I used the dear stuff there is no 
grass, and where I put the low-priced 
goods I have grass. And it made me better 
wheat, too. For fertilizers the lower the 
price the better for me.” 

This object lesson in fertilizing puzzled 
me for some time, knowing that what he 
called the high priced was an ordinary 
wheat mixture of 8 or 9 per cent phosphoric 
acid with 2 per cent of potash, and a little 
nitrogen for appearance sake, and put up 
by a reliable house. The cheap goods was 
an average article of acid phosphate under 
some fancy name. I have thought over the 
matter since then, made experiments and 
come to the conclusion that this farmer, 
totally uninformed on the fertilizer require- 
ments of soils and crops, had hit on a fer- 
tilizer for wheat which, in his case, was 
scientific and economical. 

The controlling element in the fertilizing 
of wheat is phosphoric acid, and it is this 
same element ‘which is most commonly 
lacking in our well-used clay soils. Nitro- 
gen is not so urgently demanded because 
the crop has a long time to grow and the 
percentage of potash in the ash of wheat 
is about one-half of that in corn, oats or 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 
For Week Ending September 29, 1900 


barley, and much less than that when com- 
pared with garden crops. 

We will say that my friend used 200 lbs 
acid phosphate per acre, analyzing 14 per 
cent, making 28 lbs available phosphoric 
acid per acre at a cost of $1.20 at present 
retail prices. Now in order to get as much 
phosphoric acid, he would have to use 350 
lbs of the mixed fertilizer mentioned above, 
worth $3.50 at agents’ prices, paying in the 
latter case nearly three times as much for 
his phosphoric acid. As a matter of fact, 
thinking that the dear fertilizer ought to 
go farther than the cheap, he applied fewer 
pounds per acre than he did of the acid 
phosphate. This explains the poor results 
given by the high-priced fertilizer, on both 
wheat and grass. The nitrogen and pot- 
ash in it, being in such small quantities as 
to be practically useless under the circum- 
stances, 

There is a widespread prejudice against 
acid phosphate. Some farmers won’t have 
it around if they know it, and it has to be 
sold under some atias. They claim that it 
ruins their land, makes it hard and causes 
acidity. This lack of appreciation of a use- 
ful article is due, in part, to the hostility 
of the fertilizer agent, and, in part, to a 
misunderstanding of its proper place and 
use. 

Nitrogen and humus have so far disap- 
peared from our run-down farms that prof- 
itable cropping is no longer possible. An 
application of phosphoric acid has a 
marked effect for a while, but unless means 
are taken to replenish the supply of humus, 
the condition of the farm will grow worse. 
Nitrogen is too expensive to buy in the bag. 
Supply it by the growing of clovers and 
the careful saving of all the manure made 
by the stock which the farm will support. 
The richer land is made in this way, the 


_ greater is the profit in the use of commer- 


cial fertilizers. 
Some do not like acid phosphate because 
it does not contain potash. But it is sel- 
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dom necessary to buy potash for the wheat 
crop. Dr Wiley says that an acre of rich 
virgin soil contains about 70,000 lbs of pot- 
ash. An average crop, removing 50 lbs of 
potash per year, could be grown 1400 years 
before the supply would be exhausted. it 
is evident that our fields, mostly covered 
with hardwood forests less than 100 years 
ago, contain plenty of potash yet, especial- 
ly for wheat. It is a fact, however, that 
the application of potash is a help to most 
crops, but it is expensive, and if t ere is 
a way to make the potash already in the 
Soil more available, it will resuit in a great 
saving. This is what is claimed for tillage 
and the writer has tried it sufficiently to 
know that there is something in it. 
Stirring and fining the soil lets in the light 
and air, increases the solvent action of 
water and sets up chemical action which 
results in the liberation of potas». To 
those who are afraid of acid phosphate, I 
would say that if they use plenty of clover 
and manure, it is nct only safe, but, for 
wheat, will go the farthest for the least 
money of any fertilizer. The potash is there 
in the soil and they will get it if they keep 
the harrow going. 

Cider Vinegar—J. G., Ontario Co, N Y: 
Unless last year’s cider has had particularly 
good care, it should now be on a fair way 
toward vinegar. The best way to trans- 
form it into good vinegar is to rack it off 
into clean casks, filling them not over two- 
thirds full and adding four gallons of good 
strong vinegar to each 40-ga] cask. The 
barrels should be stored in a dry, warm 
place and the bungholes left open. Each 
cask should have a faucet by means of 
which a pailful may be drawn off from 
time to time, and returned through the 
bunghole, so as to stir up the entire liquid. 
If a high enough temperature can be main- 
tained, the vinegar should be ready for 
market in two or three months; otherwise 
it may require another summer. 
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SHORTHORNS AND RED POLLS AT THE 1900 ROYAL SHOW, YORK, ENGLAND 


There was a splendid collection of Shorthorns and Red Polis this year at England's great agricultural fair. 
shows these two breeds lined up for inspection by the prince of Wales. 








ms 
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The illustration 
At the extreme left is the prince’s aged Shorthorn bull, 
Stephanos, first prize winner in his class. He was, however, defeated for champion honors by Queen Victoria’s young bull, Royal 
Duke, 
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Renovating Pastures and Meadow Lands. 





THE BEST COURSE TO PURSUE AFTER THE PRO- 
LONGED AND SEVERE DROUTH. 


PROF I. P. ROBERTS, CORNELL EXPT STA, 


Deficient moisture in many easterr sec- 
tions has resulted in destroying or injur- 
ing some of the tender and better grasses, 
and in lieu of them weeds which are able 
to thrive where there is a minimum of 
moisture have, in part, taken their places. 
How may these pastures and meadows be 
restored cheaply and most effectively? As 
soon as fairly copious rains descend the 
pastures which have not been too much 
injured might be sowed with the following 
mixture per acre: Two Ibs timothy, 1 Ib 
orchard grass, 1 lb meadow fescue (Festuca 
elatior), 1 Ib red top. It would not be econ- 
omy to sow more seed on pastures which 
are already moderately well covered with 
plants. Then harrow thoroughly, that is, 
two or three times with a spike-toothed 
implement having small sharp teeth. The 
teeth of the old harrow should be drawn 
out and made thin for half of their length, 
and sharp so that they will enter’ the 
ground and break some of the old grass 
roots that new ones may be formed and 
that the seed may receive suitable covering. 
Then roll to press the dirt on the seed 
and the exposed roots. At the same time 
the seeds are sowed give the land a dress- 
ing of potash and nitrogen, say 50 Ibs of 
muriate of potash and 50 lbs of nitrate of 
soda, as a starter. Double this if your 
experience with commercial fertilizers leads 
to the belief that a more liberal application 
would be more profitable. 

Grass lands are usually greatly benefited 
by available nitrogen, especially when ap- 
plied in the spring. But this plant food 
is so expensive that we hesitate to recom- 
mend liberal applications of it to pasture 
lands where there is so little income per 
acre. Early next spring sow 2 lbs of alsike 
and 1 lb of white clover seed per acre and 
roll. Sell a few of the poorer cows, those 
which do not pay for their keep, and thus 
relieve the pastures until they can recover. 
If it appears best not to borrow money 
with which to purchase fertilizers, then try 
to find during fall and early winter some 
farm manures. Any kind will do provided 
it can be distributed evenly. Scrape over 
the old barnyard, dig’ the rich earth out 
from under the stables, hunt up the bed 
of muck and woods mold, and spread them. 

Strawy manures, straw and all kinds of 
refuse spread thinly at almost any time of 
the year will be beneficial. Purchase a bar- 
rel of stone lime, water slake it and apply 
to one-fourth of an acre after the fall seed- 
ing, and note results. If the pasture is very 
poor and fairly level and free from stone, 
plow and plant a part to corn and a part 
to oats; possibly there may be time to plow 
and sow to rye this fall. Use a part of the 
rye for early soiling, plow up a part and 
sow to oats, plow under a portion of the 
rye or the rye stubbles and plant to corn. 
* From two to 10 times as much roughage 
should be secured as would be if the pas- 
tures were grazed. Reduce the pasturage 
and increase the area of corn. Reduce the 
number of cows and feed the remainder 
better. The time is at ,hand when none 
but superior cows will give profits and 
when, on fairly arable land, introcultured 
crops should be substituted for pasture. In 
many sections meadows and pastures have 
been very disappointing this year, while 
cultivated corn, where planted in season, 
has been nearly a full crop. 


TIMELY ATTENTION AND FEEDING. 


Many of the pastures are so rough and 
stony that they cannot even be harrowed 
and rolled to advantage. In all such cases 
about all that can be done profitably is to 
sow seeds as already described and leave 
the fall and spring rains to beat them into 
the ground, hoping thereby to secure ger- 
mination which may be greatly assisted by 
spreading any refuse material thinly after 
the seeds are sowed. In addition, in some 


FARM AND FIELD 


cases, the brambles, brush and coarse weeds 
may be cut and used to shade and protect 
the young plants in the poorer portions un- 
til they get a foothold. But I fear most 
farmers will not be willing to put any labor 
or expend any money on these rough 


places, not having faith that’ their 
efforts will be rewarded. Yet I have 
unbounded faith, founded on expe- 
rience, that a little timely attention 


and a little grass seed, both judiciously ex- 
pended, will greatly change for the better 
those pastures which are now making a he- 
roic struggle for existence, but which, un- 
aided, must in the end yield to the law of 
the survival of the hardiest. 

In case of the meadows the difficulties 
are more easily overcome. They, as a 
whole, occupy level and more fertile: lands 
than do the pastures. Perhaps more than 
one-half of them can be easily plowed. The 
forefathers often plowed a refractory field 
of low production three to five times in a 
season. The grandsons too often plan to 
plow such fields as seldom as possible, once 
in five to 15 years; in other words, they 
leave nature to her sweet will until the yield 
of hay drops to one-half ton or less per 
acre. All other industries have been inten- 
sified, while many meadows virtually refuse 
to produce but a meager ‘“‘jag’’ of hay per 
acre whenever the season becomes at all 
unpropitious. All that some meadows want 
is a full dose of hot plow shares. The plant 
food in many fields has become lazy and 
the plants old and superannuated. Weeds 
have crept in because the grass plants were 
not young enough or vigorous enough to 
scrouge them out. The remedy, in many 
cases, is to plow the meadow and raise corn, 
in which sow, at last cultivation, a cover 
crop. Sow the crop that will thrive best, 
but anything is better than nothing. Plow 
this fall if possible, replow in the spring 
if necessary. 

EVOLUTION IN FARM METHODS. 

Farming is going through a period of 
evolution; why hold on with a death grip 
to the old meadow? Corn is king where 
forage is wanted and the silo is the king’s 
banker, Through central N Y the corn field 
has given this year from 15 to 30 times as 
much forage per acre as the meadows. 

Sooner or later, in many localities, the 
cows will be turned out in the day time 


for two or three months in the spring and. 


at night for the balance of the season or 
until the nights become too cold for great=- 
est comfort. The balance of the time they 
will be soiled in the stables where they 
will be free from cold night storms in the 
spring and fall and from the _ villainous 
flies in midsummer. 

But some of the meadows should, on ac- 
count of their location and soil conditions, 
remain permanent or as nearly so as may 
be deemed best. These treat in much the 
same manner, so far as applicable, as has 
been recommended for pastures, viz, sow 
suitable seeds, scarify with the harrow, roll 
and fertilize or manure, or both, as circum- 
stances direct.” Wherever soil and climate 
are suitable keep some clovers growing 
with the grasses not only to improve the 
quality of the hay but to furnish nitrogen, 
when the clover dies, for the nitrogen con- 
suming grasses. If the hay is designed 
for the city market use only alsike seed, 
as this variety of clover cures light col- 
ored. For home use, use both alsike and 
red clover seed. Some meadows are so 
damp that clovers will not thrive well. 
Here harrow severely and sow only grass 
seeds, as these damp soils usually contain 
a sufficient amount of nitrogenous com- 
pounds. Sometimes they are benefited by 
applications of lime or phosphoric acid or 
both. 

I have said nothing about wood ashes 
as a renovator of pastures and meadows, 
becaus¢d, although they are most excellent, 
they can seldom be purchased on a guaran- 
teed analysis, and because they are too ex- 
pensive when the plant food which they 
contain is compared with the same kinds 
of plant food in other forms. 














Extending the Flower Season. 





The amateur gardener, the real lover of 
flowers, will find that with very little labor 
and expense, the season of the enjoyment 
of flowers may be extended, often for sev- 
eral weeks. It is a peculiarity of this sea- 
son—at least in the northern states—that 
the first frosts severe enough to injure ten- 
der plants come in Oct or Nov. In the veg-, 
etable garden, tomatoes, Lima beans and 
other tropical plants are killed if not pro- 
tected; and the same happens in the flower 
garden if petunias, salvias and similarly 
tender flowers are not cared for. There are 
usually three mornings of these sharp 
frosts in succession, as if to make sure that 
the work of destruction was thoroughly 
done. These days are usually followed by 
several days, even weeks, of weather so per- 
fect that the term “heavenly” can only ad-., 
equately describe it. We have it only at 
this season and in no other land is seen 
such fullness of beauty, such richness of 
leaf, flower and every surrounding. 

If we could protect our tender plants dur- 
ing these first days of frost, bridge them 
over, as it were, into these days of per- 
fect weather, what a glory of bloom would 
our garden show! This is just what can 
be accomplished, and with but little labor 
and expense. When frosty nights threaten, 
make light frames of slats or poles over the 
beds and cover with some light material, 
matting, sheets or even a few layers of 
large newspapers, fastened so that the wind 
will not blow them off. But the protect- 
ing material must not lie directly upon the 
plants; therefore, the frame has to be a 
few inches higher than the top. Some years 
since we preserved a large circular bed of 
cannas, salvias and geraniums in this man- 
ner up to the day before Thanksgiving day. 





Making a Rock Garden—For those who 
have a proper location, there are few more 
interesting features of outdoor gardening 
than the rock garden when the moss pinks. 
columbines and various spring flowering 
bulbs are in bloom. Most hardy plants are 
easily raised from seed, and a healthy seed- 
ling plant, though it has not bloomed, is 
preferable in the long run to any other. 
There is no serious check, in transplanting, 
neither has it been weakened by flowering. 
The best time to sow seed would be as soon 
as gathered, but we usually have too much 
hot weather at that time, and it is best to 
wait until a cooler time in the fall. Where 
there is a greenhouse, they can be sown 
in winter, but it is much better to get them 
large enough to winter in cold frames, 
where they do not start much earlier than 
outdoors, and they can then be placed in 
their permanent position as soon as the 
ground permits. If grown in the green- 
house, they need as careful hardening off as 
if not hardy, for they are made as tender as 
any plants by their treatment indoors. Some 
seeds, such as Aquilegia, Stuarti, Aglandu- 
losa, anthericums, hellebores, Rosa rugosa, 
and many others, germinate much better 
if subjected to frost while in the earth, and 
herein is one of the main advantages of 
sowing early in fall.—[E. O. Orpet. 


Storing Dahlia Bulbs—After the frost 
has killed the tops and before there is se- 
vere freezing, dig up the bulbs, shake 
off the adhering earth and store them in a 
room free from frost.' A cellar or pit which 
will keep Irish potatoes will answer nicely 
for dahlias. It is best to leave them in the 
open ground as long as possible in order 
that the growth may become thoroughly 
matured. 








Some Promising fybrid Plums. 


F, A. WAUGH, HORTICULTURIST, VERMONT. 

Luther Burbank is famous as a hybrid- 
izer, and the most important of his hybrid- 
izations have been among the plums. 
Probably Wickson and Golden are the most 
noted of his hybrid plums, but many of his 
more recent novelties promise to surpass 
by far these two. Thousands of splendid 
varieties have been discarded altogether. 
In the group illustrated on the first cover 


page of American Aegriculturist, only 
three have been named, and only 
two have been introduced. Probably 
the one most widely distributed has been 
Apple, which was named for its striking 


resemblance in size, color and markings to 
an ordinary well-grown apple. If it were 
not for the missing eye and calyx, the 
fruit might readily be passed off for a small 
Greening. It is a very large fruit (shown 
full size in the engraving, made after a 
photograph), and was bred from the well- 
known Japanese variety, Satsuma. It has 
the firm red flesh of the parent, but shows 
many other characters, evidently taken 
from some other parent not determined. 
Occident, introduced under the inadmis- 
sible name of Sultan, is much like Apple 
and probably has the same pedigree. The 
fruit is very large, spherical, with a medi- 
um deep cavity, a short stem, a shallow 
suture, color dull red. over a_ greenish 
ground, with many yellow dots and a mod- 
erate bloom, thick skin and firm red flesh, 
with a large, rough stone, which is free. 
Maynard, named after Prof Maynard of 
the Mass agri college, is probably a hybrid 
of some Japanese variety with the Simon 


plum, belonging then in the same category 
as Wickson, Climax and others of Bur- 
bank’s most famous hybrids. The fruit is 
large, oval truncate, deep dull red, with 
many minute dots andathin bloom, flesh 
yellow, growing red from the outside tow- 
ard the pit, which is oval, flat and perfectly 
free. The quality is extra fine. 


These plums are all promising, ‘but have 
not yet been tested, and no one can be rec- 
ommended to plant them except in an ex- 
perimental way. 

—_—_ — 


What to Do with the Apple Crop. 


The problem of Sianosing of this year’s 
big apple crop was the topic of discussion 
at a recent meeting of an eastern hort soc 
where fruit growing is a prominent indus- 
try. This year’s crop was compared with 
the great one four years ago, and it was 
thought the overproduction would be great- 
er this year because the crop in all sections 
was good and it was also good in Eng- 
land. This estimate was made, however, 
just before the serious damage by gales 
the middle of Sept. To hold prices at a 
profitable figure only the best grade of 
fruit should be marketed. It would not pay 
to market the second quality, but such 
fruit should be fed to cattle, for which it 
is worth at least 7c per bu, and some of it 
might be made into cider, vinegar, evap- 
orated fruit and the like. A well-known 
grower related his experience with evap- 
orated fruit, which he had sold for lic per 
Ib. [Probably in a small way, as this is 
double the av price in Mich, Mo, N Y etc.] 
He thought if a number of growers in a 
district would combine to purchase’ the 
machinery and hire cheap labor, they might 
be able to save a good deal of their second- 
quality fruit in this way. 

. The question of using boxes in place of 
barrels was discussed, and those who had 
used them claimed the cost less than new 
barrels. Apples could be packed in small- 
er space in proportion to capacity, and 
would last twice as long as barrels. Many 
farmers do not pick and put up their ap- 
ples properly, and dealers cannot be sure 
of their quality. A grower told of his life 
experience in orcharding. He had raised 
his trees from seed and they were now 
more than 5@ years old, but still producing 
large crops. He bad a line of customers 
who understand the quality of his fruit 





and has no trouble in selling it in the lo- 





cal markets. He had found that there was 
a class of people who would buy certain 
second-quality fruit if it was sold cheap 
enough. last year he had sold many of 
his seconds to restaurants to be used for 
cooking. He preferred storing apples in 
boxes, which cost 10c each. In picking ap- 
ples he lines his baskets with old carpet, 
thus keeping the apples away. from the 
sides. He thought consumption would in- 
crease this year and the surplus not be so 
troublesome as expected. 


EE 


The Germination of Seeds. 





The influence of certain chemical fertil- 
izers upon the germination of seeds was 
studied by the late Gilbert H. Hicks and 
the results have been recently published 
in a bulletin by the U S dep’t of agri. The 
fertilizer was used in much larger propor- 
tion than obtains in actual practice and 
at the rate of 2000 to 3000 lbs per acre, but 
it showed that muriate of potash and ni- 
trate of soda when used in such large 
quantities were detrimental to the germi- 
nation of seeds whether applied directly or 
mixed with the soil. 

The chief injury to germination is in- 
flicted after the young sprouts leave the 
seed coat and before they appear above 
the soil. Fertilizers composed of phos- 
phoric acid and lime are less injurious and 
not harmful unless used in excess. The 
results of the trial show that chemical 
fertilizers do not favor germination and 
that they should never be brought in direct 
contact with germinating seeds. However, 
when applied at the usual rate there is 
little or no injury to be feared unless the 
seed is dropped from the same spout at 
the same time and covered up with the 
fertilizer. 

Horticulture at Buffalo—Many large en- 
tries have already been received for the 
Pan-American exposition. J. C. Vaughan 
of Chicago has about half an acre devoted 
to an exhibit of lawn grass on which there 
are half a dozen very fine beds. Peter Hen- 
derson & Co have a similar plot. These 
are finely situated, being close to the Mid- 
way. By the side of the main entrance is 
a similar exhibit by Henry A. Dreer of 
Philadelphia, and near by a local firm, 
Whitney-Eckstein Co, have another plot. 
F. R. Pierson of Tarrytown, NY, has en- 
tered for a very large exhibit of choice 
trees, shrubs and plants and numerous oth- 
er firms have also entered for exhibits. 





Protection for Peaches—In reply to a 
question at the spring meeting of the Mass 
fruit growers’ meeting, Prof Maynard said 
that mulching after the ground was frozen 
solid would slightly retard the growth of 
peach buds in spring, but not to any great 
extent. Mr Hinds found that peaches on 
the north side of a high fence or building 
had produced crops more regularly, and 
suggested that it might pay sometimes to 
put up a high board fence as protection 
from the sun of early spring. 





Inferior Cider Unprofitable—It goes 
witheut saying that cider from immature 
apples makes very poor vinegar. It is more 
dificult to manage and will not make vine- 
gar with a sufficiently high percentage of 
acetic acid to permit of its sale in most 
states. To make the best vinegar the very 
best cider must be used, and the best cider 
can only be made from good apples. 


Sterilizing Hothouse Soil is absolutely 
necessary to prevent the various fungous 
diseases which so often destroy seedlings 
and cuttings. An application of a solution 
of copper sulphate and ammonia is thought 
to be effective. 
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[5] 
Eczema 


How it reddens the skin, itches, oozes, dries 
and scales ! 

Some people call it tetter, milk crust or 
-. rheum. 

The suffering from it is sometimes intense; 
local applications are resorted to—they 
mitigate, but cannot cure. 

It proceeds from humors inherited or ac- 
quired and persists until these have been 
removed. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


positively removes them, has radically and 
permanently cured the worst cases, and is 
without an equal for all cutaneous eruptions. 
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HoOpD’s PILLS are the best cathartic. Price 25 cents, 





old Medal at 


and the unqualified endorsement of every 
man who uses them at home, These 
represent the winnings of the 


ideal Feed Mills. 


Made for 1,2 or 4 horses. You get —" ane power 
of the team attached because we em No Use 
less gears. Gears create friction a) 15 


burrs. illustra: 








We are extensive ger ers and 


—— MFG. CO., 510 River Street, Freeport, a, 
make a specialty 


GINSENG Seed and. Plants 


Book telling how to grow Thousands of Dollars’ 
worth in your garden or orchard sent FREK a“ —e. 
LAKESIDE GINSENG GARDENS, Auber, ° 





at Wholesale prices. Apple, Plum and Pear, 
#38.00 per 100. All kinds of stock CHEAP, 
Reliance Nursery, Box A, Geneva, N.» 





STAN- 


DARD FARM BOOKS 


Works on the Fundamental Principles 
and the Practice of Agriculture. 


Manual of Agriculture Gh.22%x. Bnk™erye2, 224 


gchocl, the farm and the fireside. A new edition, revised 
by Dr. Chas. A. Goessmann, Prof. of ues pa Massa- 
usetts agricultural college. Cloth, 12mo . 100 


Chemistry of the Farm ‘Treating’ ‘with tt F.C. 8. 


Treating with the utmost 
clearness and conciseness, 


and in the most popular man- 
ner possible, of the relations of chemist to agriculture, 
end providing a welcome mauual for 


ose who, while 
not having time to systematically study chemistry, will 
gladly have such an idea as this 


ES them = - rela- 
tion to operations on the farm. Cloth 1.00 
By Sea 


Bommer's Method of Making Manures 33,,Gco"#e 
practical and Grmeedhensive — aa making manures 
on the farm. Paper ° J 


Pedder's Land- Measurer for Farmers. jent “pocket 
companion, showing at once the contents of any —= 4 
lan when its length and width are ——~- 

eet either way, —- various ener ences ul farm ts 
bies Cloth, l8mo . 


Plant Life on the Farm } By a z Maar ERA, a >. 


physiology or life history of eats of the way in which 
they are affected by the circumstances under which they 
exist, and how they in turn react upon other aoane be- 
ings and upon natural forces. Clotb,l2mo. . 1.08 


A valuabl rk f ll inter- 
A B C of Agriculture ested in farming aud gardening 
Cloth, 12mo. 50 

By J bh Harris, M. 8S. A se 
Talks on Manure ries ~ Tamiliar and Practical 


talks between the author and the deacon, the 
other neighbors, on the whole subject of manures and. fer- 


tilizers; including a chapter especially written for it by 
= John Bennet Lawes of Rot ammsben, mages d. Cloth, 


R Tr. Clark Atkeson. To 

Bookkeeping for Farmers 37,2: Clark. Atkeson, To 
bridge System of Accounts. The methods outlined in th’ 
mphlet are so simple that any person ha a fair 

nowledge of arithmetic can keep the farm records so 


a" 


that he will know what each product has cost him, and 
which crop and line of farming is paying the ae, 

paper . 
Above are ‘briefly described a few only of the ‘books 
which we. the largest ers of 


on similar subjects 
rural Books ede the bse supriy. 
Catalogue this and many other publications. 
OBANGE SUDD oo. 52 Lafayette Pl..New York. 





When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mestion 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 




















[6] 
Asthenia or Going Light. 


This trouble is not a form of consump- 
tion, as many suppose. The fowl has a 
ravenous appetite, but the food seems to 
afford no nourishment and the fowl grad- 
ually wastes away and dies of actual star- 
vation. The disease has been investigated 
by Dr Charles F. Dawson, who finds that it 
is caused by a microbe or bacterium in the 
small intestine. The bacteria undoubtedly 
subsist largely on the food consumed by 
the fowl and cause a fermentation in it 
so that no nourishment can be obtained 
from it. A slight inflammation of the in- 
testines is also noted. The treatment should 
be, first, the removal of the bacterium, and 
the use of easily digested foods and tonics 
to build up the system. 

As medicinal agents for the removal of 
the cause by purgation, Dr Dawson recom- 
mends castor oil in two-teaspoonful doses, 
or calomel in oft-repeated %-grain doses 
may be tried. Purgation should be fol- 
lower by a stimulating tonic. Dr Salmon 
recommends the following tonic in similar 
affections: Powdered fennel, anise, cori- 
ander seed, cinchona, each 30 grains; pow- 
dered gentian and ginger, of each 1 dram; 
powdered sulphate of iron, 15 grains. Mix; 
add from 2 to 4 grains of this mixture for 
each fowl to the food twice a day. 


A New Chick Food. 


ANNIE L. ROGERS, MASSACHUSETTS, 
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Rolled oats have long been a staple diet 
in the progressive poultryman’s yard, es- 
pecially for small chicks. The greediness 
with which the chicks devour it when mois- 
tened and swelled, and the speedy growth 
and sturdy building which it shows, should 
commend it to all who believe that there 
is nothing too good for baby chicks. A new 
foodstuff has been put on the market in 
the form of loose shredded wheat, the 
crumbs presumably from the biscuit. It-is 
sold in bulk and the cost is a little less 
than the rolled oats. while it has the ad- 
vantage of being fully cooked. It should be 
moistened the same as oatmeal, and its 
swelling capacity is really marvelous. If 
milk is obtainable it induces a wonderful 
growth. 

Now that the necessity of laying a good 
foundation is so largely realized, it is by 
no means extravagant to feed these rather 
costly stuffs for at least the first six weeks. 
Instead of sloppy dough I feed crumbled 
cake in the morning and at noon, using 
shredded wheat for the morning lunch and 
rolled oats at noon, with the best of clean, 
white whole wheat for supper. My chicks 
number over 200 and are raised strictly for 
profit, which invariably means a good 
start, followed by good ‘ood and good care 
all the way along. 

The Chicken Doctor—Mrs H. S. MeM., 
S D: Hens may be sunstruck. We know of 
a number that have been affected by the 
heat. Some have died suddenly, while oth- 
ers have lived several weeks with the dfzzy 
head.——T. K., Ia: Your young geese which 
get stiff and unable to rise have had too 
much to eat during the hot weather and it 
has caused indigestion. Give them a good 
run with less feed for a change.——Mrs 
J. T. C., Me: The trouble with your chick- 
ens, which become lame when they weigh 
between 2 and 3 lbs, may be a weakness 
from too close breeding of the parent stock. 
The feed is all right if they have a large 
run, but it would be well to feed less mash 
and more dry grain. Bathe the lame chick- 
ens with camphorated —oil.——A. C., Pa: 
Your fowls have bumble ‘foot. Open the 
swelling, remove the pus and wash _ the 
wound with water and carbolic acid. Keep 
in a coop on clean straw for a few days.—— 
Cc. J. D., N Y: For cholera among fowls 
that have free range, thoroughly disinfect 
the buildings and confine in a yard on new 
ground for a year. Kill all badly affected 
fowls and feed the others on soft feed, to 
which add a little medicine composed of 





THE POULTRY YARD 


equal parts of asafetida, hypophosphate 
of soda and saffron ground together, and 
a dash of cayenne pepper in the food. Give 
Douglas mixture in the drinking water. 





Selling Fancy Poultry—One of the most 
successful breeders of pure-bred poultry 
who has achieved money and fame and ris- 
en to the top of the ladder in a few years, 
says there are two ways to sell stock to 
best advantage. Make a show at some ex- 
hibition or advertise, and he has followed 





Farm and Barn. 


Filling the Silo. 


Cc. P. REYNOLDS, MICHIGAN, 





For several years I have put the larger 
part of my corn crop into the silo each sea- 
son. I have found it much the most profit- 
able way to dispose of it. The silo is filled 
with all that it will hold, and what is left 
is cut, shocked and husked out in the usual 

way. I consequently have an 








CUTTING SILAGE BY STEAM POWER 


and recommends both. It takes better birds 
to win at a big show than at a small one, 
but the advertising is greater. Select a 
good medium for advertising and put in a 
good sized card and change it frequentiy. 





A Good Record—I started last spring 
with six hens and a White Wyandot cock. 
Two hens were White Wyandots, two 
were Cochins, and one a small 
black hen. From April 15 to July 
16, they laid 202 eggs and each hen 
set and hatched a brood of chicks, in all 
64 chicks. Three of the hens left their 
chicks when four to five weeks old and 
went to laying again and laid 66 up 
to Aug 13. Two-thirds of the chicks were 
marked like Plymouth Rocks, the _ re- 
mainder were White Wyandots, except one 
Cochin. The hens were our own chickens 
of last year’s raising and have had access 
to no other fowls. Where did the Plymouth 
Rocks come from?—[Aunt Emma. 





Hen-Proof Fence—Along the top of a 
4-foot 


fasten a_ strip of 
2x2% inch lumber, 
to which nail, as in 
the illustration, 
Pieces of sharpened 
lath long enough to 
prevent fowls from 
flying over. Two wire nails to each piece 
of lath will be needed to hold it in place.— 
[A. R, Annable, Pa. 


wire fence 








Broiler Crosses—For broilers I am par- 
tial to the Cochin hen crossed with a Leg- 
horn cockerel. They should be pure bred 
to cross with. Never breed from the cross- 
bred stock. Plymouth Rock hens and 
Leghorn cockerels make a good cross for 
broilers. White is preferable, as they dress 
off much nicer than colored.—[G. A. Mc- 
Fitridge, Pa. 





Distemper in Turkeys—A. B., Ili: Your 
young turkeys, which were all right until 
six weeks old and then began to die, un- 
doubtedly have distemper. It affects young 
turkeys in some sections so that it is al- 
most impossible to raiseany. We wouldad- 
vise as a remedy nux vomica. Dissolve 12 
pellets in 1 pt of water and let the turkeys 
drink it. 





Our chickens are very fond of artichokes, 
devouring all they can get.—[S. B. B. 





excellent opportunity of testing 
the two methods side by side 
each year, and have found the 
odds to be vastly in favor of the 
corn made into silage. In many 
people’s estimation there is. a 
great objection to the silo on 
account of the seemingly great 
expense. I can put my corn into 
the silo cheaper than I can cut 
it and husk it. In filling a 100- 
ton silo the actual cost varies 
from $2.20 to 2.50 per acre. Va- 
riation is due largely to the 
weather. 

In running a silage cutter I 
use steam power entirely. In 
every respect it is greatly supe- 
rior to any other kind. With 
steam it is simply a matter of 
getting the cut corn to _ the 
machine. One never has to stop 
to ease his power, nor does he 
have to keep it in mind con- 
stantly while feeding the 
machine. I believe one can cut 
from two to three times as much corn in a 
day as he would with cutter run by tread 
power. The illustration is from a 
photograph taken by the writer and 
is of the outfit I use in filling the silo. It 
is more convenient to set the cutting box 
on the outside on account of getting to it 
with the loads of green corn. As it is 
arranged now a team drives up to the side 
and unloads without any difficulty. As 
fast as one load of fodder is cut there is 
generally another load ready to take its 
place. In this way I am able to get all 
the corn to the machine that it will handle. 
I cut from 30 to 35 tons of corn stalks per 
day. Under favorable conditions one could 
cut close to 40 tons without much extra 
effort. 

One serious problem that I had to solve 
was how to cut the corn in the field and 
get it on to the wagons. Until last year 








rt SEPARATORS 
CREMAYS THE RATS! 
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Every Horse Qwner 


Should Keep Constantly on Hand 





for Spavina, Ring bones, Carbs 
| = adage ete., ‘and all ‘orms of Lamenesa. 
Fort Totton, N. Dak., Aug. 14, 1898. 
Dear Sirs :—Please send me your Treatise om the Horse and 
hisdiseases, Jhave used your Spavin Cure this ons 
coltthat had a Bone Spavin. I cured it with jun Soe 
of your successful remedy. Resp’y, NORMON JEROME, 
Endorsements like the above are asufficient guaran. 
tee of = merits. > $1; Six for $5. Asa liniment for 
it has pn ual. Ask your druggist for 
KEN ALL'S SPAVI OURE, ¢ oe “A Treatise 
on iy an ” the book 


free, o 
B. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG F FALLS, VT. 








I used from four to five men; cutting with 


common corn knives and handing their 
armfuls to the loader, who then placed 
them regularly across the wagon. This 


does very well, though it is rather expen- 
sive, both in the field and in the house, 
and besides, it is difficult to get good men 
to do the work. I have also worked a 
binder, but that was not satisfactory. Last 
year I practically solved the problem by 
using’ a corn cutting sled with two men 
cutting corn and handing to the loader. 
This is cheaper than four or five men doing 
the same work, and I got corn to the ma- 
chine on the average much faster. I used 
both a manufactured sled and a homemade 
one. The homemade sled did just as well 
as the purchased one. With a good steady 
horse and two good men on the sled, with 
the load keeping alongside, one will have 
no trouble in keeping a good cutting box 
busy. 

In drawing from the field I use three low 
wagons, two teams and two drivers, Where 
one is able three wagons, three teams and 
three drivers will work to best advantage, 
but as I first indicated, two will do prac-« 
tically as much and cheaper. Each driver 
throws off his own load. If it is desirable 
to push matters, some one to assist in un- 
loading will be an advantage, then the 
drivers can change wagons and reach the 
field without delaying cutters. If the field 
be near the machine, I have used only 
two wagons with success. If considerable 
distance, the plan will have to be varied 
according to circumstances. It may be 
well to add here that I use a moderately 
large corn for the silo, which makes it pos- 
sible to get corn faster to machine than 
would be possible with small stalks, With 
small dent corn it would probably mean 
too fast work to keep a machine supplied. 


Methods of a Mutton Maker. 


KIRKPATRICK. 





H. M. 





Sheep require no expensive shelter. A dry 
place and protection from the force of 
storms, an open shed with a roof that will 
turn the rain, is all that is required. Sheep 
will not lie down in mud, and no matter 
how warm and commodious your barn, un- 
less clean and dry, they will seek a knoll 
or dry spot of earth, no matter how fierce 
the storm. Confining them to inclosures is 
less difficult than is generally supposed. I 
never knew a sheep to attempt jumping a 
barbed wire. It is a common mistake to 
build fences too high, and not low or close 
enough. I believe a flock of sheep that 
have never been taught to climb or creep 
can be successfully restrained with four 
barbed wires, properly strung and kept 
taut. Their wool is such a protection to 
them against the viciousness of the barbs 
that when taught to creep, the building of 
impregnable fences becomes a necessity. 

Stagnant water is the best vehicle for 
conveying the parasites that infest the 
sheep. If you have not an abundant sup- 
ply of clear, pure water, easy of access for 
sheep, do not attempt sheep raising. Low, 
marshy or spouty land is an abomination 
to the flockmaster. Either drain the ponds 
or apply the herd law and fence the sheep 
out. Sheep are great scavengers, and will 
clear your farm of weeds if you give them 
time and opportunity, but they will not 
thrive and increase twofold and pay your 
grocery bills four times a year on weeds, 
barbs and fence corners. 

Sheep, as well as other live stock, love 
a greater variety of feed than they, usually 
get; but sheep especially are fond of change 
and variety, even unto apparent fickleness. 
They adapt themselves quickly to a change 
of conditions, and no matter how luxuri- 
ant the pasture, they will leave it daily 
and frequently to nip sprouts and eat weeds! 





Dairy vs Dual Purpose Cows. 


The cost of production of butter from 
cows spare.and angular and cows carrying 
considerable flesh, in other words, dual pur- 
is greatly in favor of the for- 


pose cows, 





LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


mer. Five years of careful investigation of 
this subject by the Minn exper sta shows 
that in every instance the cow that carries 
the least flesh charges the least for butter 
and just in so far as one cow was a little 
smoother and plumper than the other would 
her butter product cost more than the oth- 
er. It should be borne in mind that the re- 
sults are from accumulated testimony and 
show that not only for a day, a week or a 
month, but during her entire lifetime, the 
spare cow is better. 

Taking the average between the two types 
of cows in which grade Shorthorns repre- 
sent the dual purpose cows, six of these 
produced an average of 5077 Ibs of milk per 
year, which gave 229 lbs of butter at a cost 
of 13.38c per.Ib. The total average cost of 
feed was $31.64 per head and the net re- 
turn $10.37. The spare and angular cow 
represented by six Guernseys and Jerseys 
and a grade Holstein, produced an average 
of 6700 lbs of milk, which made 446 Ibs of 
butter at a cost. of 8.48c per lb. The aver- 
age cost of food consumed was $37.60 per 
head ard the net return $38.11. 

The most. profitable. dual purpose ~cow 
produced 274 lbs of butter at a cost of 12.14c 
per lb and a profit of $15.69. The least prof- 
itable gave 196 lbs of butter at a cost of 
14.76c per 1b_and netted $5.81 for the year. 
The greatest amount of butter was  pro- 
duced by a grade Holstein, viz: 520 lbs 
from 11,726 lbs of milk and at a cost of 
10.61c per lb. She ate $55.23 worth of food, 
or nearly twice as much as the dual pur- 
pose cows, but gave a net return of $38.26. 
The most profitable cow of the lot was a 
Jersey, which consumed but $30 worth of 
feed and produced 7914 lbs of milk, from 
which was made 493 lbs of butter, at a cost 
of 6.08c per lb, giving a net return for the 
year of $54.45. She was closely followed by 
a Jersey-Guernsey crossbred that produced 
512 Ibs of butter from 8797 lbs of milk, at a 
cost of 6.86c per lb. She consumed $35.15 
worth of feed and returned $53.31 profit. 


Breaking a Stable Kicker—The best 
means is to give him a sand bag to exercise 
upon. Fill a grain sack half full of sand 
and swing up to the ceiling with a rope, 
so that the sack wiil hang just where the 
heels of the horse will have good play upon 
it. Tie the horse in the stall with a good 
strong rope and ist him kick. At the first 
kick the bag will swing away and return, 
giving tke horse as good as he sent. For 
tre next minute or so there will be a bat- 
tle royal, but the sack will hold its own, 
returning all it received with interest. The 
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horse in bucking against the real thing will 
soon come to a realization of that fact, and 
will be thoroughly cowed. Leave the sack 
behind him for a week or so and then re- 
move. If he ever tries to get into his old 
habits, give him another punch bag to ex- 
ercise with.—[J. L. Irwin: 
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Feeding Pigs on Hay—While pigs will 
live on hay for a short’ time, they cannot 
be carried through the whole winter and 
made to take on any gain. In fact, when 
confined to an exclusive hay diet they lose 
in weight, and at the Nev exper sta the 
loss in weight during a three weeks’ trial 
was nearly 85 lbs with four pigs weigh- 
ing about 140 lbs each. Alfalfa pasture is 
doubtless a help to pig raising, but hay 
alone can only answer to keep pigs alive 
until other feed can be secured. 





Cob Charcoal, ashes and salt should be 
accessible to hogs at all times. This keeps 
the animals in thrifty condition and a 
higher grade of meat is produced. The rea- 
son many farmers do not succeed with hogs 
is that they neglect them. Sell when 8 or 
9 months old, as longer feeding is unprofit- 
able. The larger breeds can be made to 
weigh 250 to 300 lbs by that time.—[J. A. P., 
Illinois. 

American Horse Meat in Denmark— 
Vice-Consul Blom of Copenhagen says that 
the consumption of horse meat in Denmark 
is comparatively large. Several years ago 
he called attention of Danish dealers in 
horse meat to the American supply and the 
business is increasing rapidly. The meat 
trom the U §S gives satisfaction. 





Removing Cows from clover pasture in 
October and then feeding a mixture of 
peanut cake, wheat bran, ground oats and 
barley resulted in some German experi- 
ments in butter having abnormally low 
content of volatile fatty acids. In other 
words the butter was poorly flavored. 





Garget—G. G. P. has a cow that seemed 
all right in the morning, in the evening one- 
half of her udder was badly swollen and she 
was fevered. Give 1% lbs epsom salts and 
1 oz ginger dissolved in water at one dose, 
also bathe the udder for half an hour 3 


_times a day and after each bathing rub 


on a little of the following: Acetate of 
lead 1 oz, tincture of arnica 2 oz, and water 
1 qt. If any part of the udder remains 
hard after the inflammation has_ disap- 
peared, mix 2 dr iodine with 2 oz vaseline, 
rub on a little every secone day. 








A MACHINE WITHOUT A FAULT. 
The Improved U. &. Separator. 


After using a No. 7 Improved U.S 
very gratifying to report it free 


MAPLETON, MINN., Feb. : 
S. Separator ‘ro mon 
It is durabl 


sit is 


from faults. 


run, easily cleaned, and its morning and evening task is per: Reson | 

so satisfactorily a thrill of contentment pervades the entire family 
in marked contrast with the turbulent times which so harass the life 
the unprogressive farmer. r@) EALY. 


Write for circulars containing hundreds more like the above. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 














A GHALLENGE 


We challenge anyone to pro- 
ducea hand separator that will 
run aseasily (and at the same 
time skim, as much milk and 
skim as clean) as the 










Reid _ 1900 Se 
gained the first wee 
pounds of butter from the 
same amount of milk as be- 
fore, It is the lightest-running 
machine I have ever seen.’ 

. W. Hress Batatel, Fe 

Write for the boo 


A. H. REID 
&- Market Sts., Phila. 














HOW MANY EGGS ine 


tion to oe host the ao thee hrey Green Bone 
end V ble Outter (the easiest ranning and 





KENTUCKY ALUMINUM STOCK LABEL 


description and-eample adress 
ine Guest es Er oon tion an come 
¥F. H. JACKS sean ae Winchester, Ky. 


ou would like to bny a farm 

apeeosrs or Kansas, write to 

FARMS & J. MILL?*R, Land 
y Kansas City, Mo. 


will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journal. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a 
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Profit 
fall renovation of 





suggestions for the 
pastures and meadow 
lands, as printed in this issue. ‘What he 
says is not only practical as to methods, 
but will be pronounced mighty sensible by 
every progressive farmer. It will make 
some of the slow pokes bestir themselves, 
though. We rejoice to see Prof Roberis 
speaking so highly of corn. The work 
of the Illinois, New York, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin experiment stations has 
done much to give corn its proper position. 
Prof Shaw’s very practical book, Grasses 
and Forage Crops, published last year, and 
still more his even greater and more val- 
uable book, just out, Soiling Crops and the 


by Roberts's 


Silo, are also exerting a powerful influ- 
ence in behalf of King Corn. We get en- 
thusiastic over corn every time. 


No fair can long hold the confidence of 
the people that permits the arrangements 
of jobs and trickery in the awarding of 
prizes. That more or less of this has been 
done in times past at different fairs has 
been suspected by the public and winked 
at by officials. New York’s state fair has 
been no exception, and that it has occurred 
again this year after the reorganization and 
under state management is somewhat of a 
surprise, and a disgrace to thos2 who took 
part and permitted it. The failure td play 
fair with a prominent stock breeder. and 
exhibitor and pay him as much as other 
assistant superintendénts were receiving, 
after promising him a position if he would 
not exhibit his cattle so that another ex- 
hibitor could win, was the cause of let- 
ting the cat out of the bag. One of the 
guilty parties stands prominently before the 
farmers of the state and this is not the 





EDITORIAL 


first time his name has been connected with 
such trickery. The belief that similar jobs 
may be attempted at the Pan-American 
exposition next year has already led some 
large breeders to decline to show there. 


The advance of one-half cent per quart 
in the price of milk this winter over last 


is practically assured throughout New 
England. This means several hundred 


thousand extra dollars to the farmers of 
that section. It also means that a like ad- 
vance can be obtained throughout the 
middle states if producers will stand for it 
with the same vigor and organized effort 
displayed by the association of New Eng- 
land milk producers. The situation is well 
summarized on another page. Such an ad- 
vance throughout the middle states would 
mean several million dollars to the farm- 
ers. The increased cost of making milk 
this winter over last, and the prosperity of 
the consuming public, certainly warrant 
the advance. It has been secured in New 
England partly from the efforts of the east- 
ern edition of American Agriculturist, and 
this journal is now ready and eager to oc- 
ccemplish a still larger result throughout the 
middle and southern states. Now is the 
time to act. The Five States milk produc- 
ers’ association, which partly controls the 
supply going into New York city and 
neighboring cities, as well as the produc- 
ers’ associations about Philadelphia, and 
farmers who ship to the many minor mar- 
kets throughout the middle and southern 
states, should at once organize to enforce 
an advance of one-half cent per qt to pro- 
ducers for the six months beginning Oct 1. 

The interest in scientific agricultural ed- 
ucation is increasing, if the number of stu- 
dents at: the agricultural colleges is any 
eriterion. Many of the colleges have al- 
ready opened with larger entrance classes 
than ever before. From an educational 
standpoint the agricultural college of- 
fers opportunities that are seldom 
approached by other colleges. The tuition 
is generally free, the buildings are good 
and modern and the equipment of lab- 
oratories and classrooms fine and com- 
plete, while the personnel of the 
instructors is of the highest order. These 
colleges have been established long enough 
to show that they do not educate the boys 
away from the farm, as was a statement 
frequently made during their early history. 
Many of the students and graduates have 
gone back to the old farm or bought new 
land and become successful farmers, dairy- 
men or farm managers. They have become 
the leaders of the community and among 
the most successful farmers of the younger 
generation. 


a 

Higher agriculture lost one of its oldest 
and most zealous advocates through the 
death Sept 11 of William Saunders, who for 
28 years was superintendent of the experi- 
mental grounds of the department of agri- 
culture at Washington. He was especially 
interested in horticulture and many of the 
choicest fruits now grown in the United 
States were introduced by him. Fairmount 
park, Philadelphia, and the National ceme- 
tery at Gettysburg are positive proofs of 


his ability as a landscape gardener. He 
helped organize the national grange and 


was one of the founders of the department 
of agriculture. He was a prolific writer, a 
man of strong convictions, progressive, 
thoroughly honest and an estimable citi- 
zen, 





Taxes are coming due pretty soon. The 
farmer is willing to pay his taxes, but he 
does not like to pay more than his share. 
It is a notorious fact, however, that if all 
forms of property were taxed with the same 
completeness with which the farmers’ per- 
sonalty and realty are assessed, the rate 
of taxation would be heavily reduced in 
almost every town, county and state. This 
is an issue that will not down. It must be 
dealt with by the legislature of each state 

congress has practically nothing to do 
with it. Therefore if you want reformed 








the system under which you are taxed, you 
must see to it that the nominees for your 
state senate and house of representatives 
are sound on this all-important question. 
It is one of growing importance. 

Farmers of Albany and Rensse'aer coun- 
ties who raise fruits and vegetables for 
the city of Albany are making a vigorous 
protest against an ordinance requiring the 
payment of a fee of $25 for selling produce 
in the city. Some years ago the city pur- 
chased a large square, cleared off the build- 


ings and converted it into a pub.ic Mmar- 
ket stand, where farmers and _ truckers 
could bring their produce every day and 


expose it for sale. A small fee was charged 
for the use of the market, but if any stuff 
is left over the farmer is not allowed,to 


sell it in the city on the way home. The 
consumers, particularly the poor people of 
the city, are the ones who are most in- 


jured by this ordinance. 

regular and occasional 
which appear at the head 
Farmers department this 
of interest to all. We are 
always glad to receive such communica- 
tions from any of our readers, as well as 
from our special correspondents, and invite 
jottings from the practice and experience 
of those who have made a success of any 
branch of agriculture. It is just such ex- 
periences, direct from practical experts, 
that make American Agriculturist so in- 
tensely valuable and helpful on the farm or 
in the home. This is all the more so when 
such material is presented to the reader in 
the best possible form through the editor's 
care. 


The hints to 
correspondents, 
of Among the 
week, will be 


our 


= - ae 
Good prices for hops again! A short 
crop at fair values is more satisfactory to 
all concerned than an overproduction at 
ruinous prices. American Agriculturist’s 


compliments to our hop growers in New 
York, Ohio, Washington, Oregon and Cali- 


fornia. Time they had a little money again! 





Methods of Selling Cranberries. 


J. TURNER BRAKELEY, MONMOUTH CO, N J. 


and Cape Cod cran- 





A good many Jersey 
berries are sold delivered at the station. 
When berries are scarce, buyers are thick 
buying on orders or for others on specula- 
tion. These men buy for all they can make, 
They have their private fixed price and 
buy as low as they can. Some buy in the 
rough or in the dirt, viz, as the crates come 
from the bog, and are filled up full, others 
buy simply machined berries and still oth- 
ers those that are machined and hand sort- 
ed, at a fixed price per crate a" red at 
the station. For example, a buyer goes out 
and has his highest price at say $1.60 per 
crate. He will buy all sorts and kinds of 
berries, ranging in price from 1.15 to 1.60, 
depending on how sharp ‘the grower is, and 
in a few days will pick up 25,000 to 50,000 bu, 

The other way of selling is to send to 
commission men. This is a good way if you 
get a good man in a city where the market 
is not overcrowded with stock. What you 
get depends on the man. If he is a large 
dealer, your berries go at a uniform price. 
If a small dealer, and his trade likes your 
fruit, you will get much more for it. In 
1899, the difference between McFarlands, 
Howes and other fancy Cape Cod berries 
and Early Blacks and Jerseys was $3 per 
bbl. Last year the run was on Gark-col- 
ored, and Early Blacks were relatively 
higher. In the last five years the cranberry 
business has undergone a change. The 
Early Blacks are poor for sauce and poor 
keepers, but sell on color. The fancy 
grades sell on size and color and ahead of 
Jersey fruit. The larger Jersey growers are 
going into special varieties and 10 years 
hence they will have run out common cran< 
berries, 

— 

- White Kafir Corn, rye, sorghum and 
hairy vetch make excellent catch crops for 
dairy cattle, 














A Fair Flax Crop Secured. 





The satisfactory prices which ruled dur- 
ing the entire season for last year’s large 
crop long ago made it certain that the 
acreage in the northwest would be heavily 
increased, and the first reports made by 
American Agriculturist’slocal observers this 
year fully substantiated this expectation. 
On July 1 our returns showed an increase 
in the area seeded of nearly 40 per cent, 
with local extremes in important sections 
ranging from some decrease up to en- 
largements by two or even threefold. Early 
seeded flax germinated indifferently, while 
late seeded lay for weeks in the ground 
without showing a leaf. It early became 
apparent that the wheat crop upon a large 
area was destined to be a failure, and there 
was a general movement in important dis- 
tricts, especially in N D, to plow up wheat 
and cow flax in the hope of securing some 
return from the land. 

The figures of acreage show an increase 
over last year’s harvest of more than 50 
per cent, or 916,000 acres. The rate of 
yield is nowhere equal to that of last year, 
but the enormous acreage increase serves 
to bring the total crop above last year’s 
figures, thus making it the largest on rec- 
ord. With the largest acreage ever known 
the rate of yield is the smallest in five years 
and the total product 15 per cent above the 
highest previous record. The following 
statement shows the acreage, rate of yield 
and total crop of flax as reported by states 
and also presents aggregate results of oth- 
er seasons for purpose of comparison: 
FLAXSEED CROP BY STATES WITH COMPARISONS 


Acres Per acre Bushels 

Wis, 35,000 12.5 437,500 
Minn, 605,000 11.0 6,655,000 
Ta, 120,000 11,2 1,344,000 
Mo, 77,000 9.0 693,000 
Kan, 187,000 9.2 1,720,400 
Neb, 21,000 8.0 168,000 
N D, 1,100,000 8.2 9,020,000 
S D, 450,000 7.5 3,375,000 
Total, 2,595,000 9.0 23,412,900 
1899, 1,679,000 12.0 20,086,000 
1898, 1,553,000 11.1 17,217,000 
1897, 1,130,000 9.6 10,891,000 
1896, 1,145,000 11.3 17,402,000 





Ontario’s Fair Apple Prospects—The 
Sept gale, which proved so serious’ to 
orchards in N Y, N E and the west, caused 
relatively less damage in Canada. Writing 
us along this line, L. Woolverton of Grims- 
by, secretary of the Ontario fruit growers’ 
ass’n, says: ‘“‘Perhaps one-quarter of our 
apple crop was brought down by wind 
storm, but a good part of what fell was 
wormy and would have only been culled 
out in packing. I cannot see quite so im- 
mense a crop ahead as the apple buyers do, 
because so large a proportion of the crop 
on the trees is either wormy, or below No 
1 size, 2% in in diameter, and a great deal 
of the fruit would therefore be culled out 
for cider. I believe strictly No 1 apples will 
not be any too abundant when the trash 
is all cleared out of the markets.” 





Alfalfa Can Be Grown—A very success- 
ful crop at the N J exper sta is alfalfa. 
The method of cultivation is very simple. 
The seed is sown 35 to 40 Ibs to the acre, 
which is a very thick seeding. Then the 
land is mowed over occasionally, the knife 
of the mower being set very high in order 
to cut the tall growing weeds. The alfalfa 
seems to be able to hold its own and make 
a very thick growth. It is cut lightly the 
first year and heavily the next year, pro- 
ducing enormous crops. The soil is rich, 
rather stiff and heavy and is considered 
good grass land. This alfalfa field yielded 
at the rate of six to seven tons per acre 
a single year from planting. 


Apple Losses in Western New York— 
Secretary John Hall of the western N Y 
horticultural society writes American Agri- 
culturist about the damage toapple orchards 
estimating the loss substantially as follows 
in western N Y: Greenings, constituting 
ahout a fifth of the entire crop. suffered 





OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


some 60 per cent; Baldwins, estimated to 
be about 70 per cent of the entire crop, suf- 
fered to the extent of 10 per cent; other 
varieties, principally Russets, suffered 
about 10 per cent. Of the fallen fruit, Bald- 
wins and Greenings are going to evapora- 
tors. Fall varieties, such as Twenty-Ounce 
and other Pippins, are being shipped in 
bulk, principally to the west, a few going 
to evaporators. The crop is still more than 
will ever be marketed to advantage, the 
loss occasioned by the wind will simply be 
a help to the evaporators and will not af- 
fect the regular market. 


Sea Island Cotton can by careful selec- 
tion and proper cultivation be grown suc- 
cessfully, if not profitably, all along the 
Gulf coast. The present prices of 15 to 50e 
per lb would seem to justify extensive trial. 





Preservation of Corn Stover—in Virginia 
shocks made 12 hills square are most eco- 
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nomical in every way. Fodder has been 
kept in the rick all winter, covered with 
straw, and was found in perfect condition 
the following spring. It must be allowed 
to cure well in the field before stacking. 





Pecan Crop Damaged—Grown largely in 
Tex, the pecan crop of that state was great- 
ly injured by the Sept gales. In some dis- 
tricts the loss was almost total, trees 
prostrated and immature nuts shaken to 
the ground. 





In Southern Corn Fields which were 
seeded to cowpeas after the last working, 
husk the corn as early as possible and then 
turn the cattle in so as to get the most 
good from the field before frost comes. 





Exchanging Smutted Seed Oats in Ohio 
indicates that the common belief that ex- 
changing oats to different soils will elim- 
inate smut, is not founded on fact. 
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Farming as a 
Business for 
Young Men 


A talk with the 


HON. JAMES WILSON 


Secretary of Agriculture 





Pacing the World at Fifty 


In this brilliant paper SENATOR ALBERT 
J. BeveRIDGE writes of the men who 
have reached middle life without having 
achieved anything out of the ordinary ; 
points out their opportunities, and shows 
how they may make the most of them. 


In this week’s number (date of Sept. 29) of 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Established 1728 by Benjamin Franklin, and regularly published 
for 172 years —a handsomely illustrated weekly magazine. 


For 25 Cents we will send it every week from now to Fan. £, rgor 





Agents Wanted for Winter Work —4 Thowsnd Dollars will be 





largest club up to May 1 next. 


given the agent sending the 


$18,500 to be distributed among 764 best agents, 


besides a good profit on every subscriber secured. Young men and women can make 
more money this winter by working for us than by any other way. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Publishers of Tux Lapiss’ Home Jovenat and Tax Saruspay Evamme Post 
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+ The Milk Problem. 
Farmers Should Secure Better Prices. 
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fHE SITUATION OUTLINED—EVERY DAIRY SEC- 
TION AFFECTED BY UNFAVORABLE CONDITIONS 
SHIPPERS TO CITY MARKETS WARRANTED IN 
DEMANDING AN ADVANCE. 


Tipon the eve of the winter season, with 
its greatly added cost of milk production, 
farmers shipping to Greater N Y and other 
big cities are intensely interested in prices, 
That these should rule higher in order to 
afford living profit to producers is every- 
where conceded. The dealers themselves, 
the condenseries and middlemen of all 
classes would acknowledge this were they 
quite frank. Producers should stand as a 
unit for a higher price from Oct 1 and if 
they will do this, can get it, too. 

All the testimony is on the side of rea- 
sonableness in demanding an advance. Pas- 
tures throughout much of the middle and 
eastern states failed a long time ago and 
thousands of dairymen have been feeding 
hay, grain and mill stuffs for weeks. It is 
now too late for autumn rains to material- 
ly help the grass, and farmers are confront- 
ed with the necessity of liberal feeding from 
this time forward. This, too, from a hay 
srop sadly deficient throughout most of N 
Y. southern N E, parts of Pa, N J and dis- 
tricts further west. 

As shown in American Agriculturist a 
week ago, the hay crop of the U § is 
7,000,000 tons short of last year; further- 
more, reserves from former crops have been 
greatly reduced. This shortage is found 
very largely in the important eastern dairy 
sections, and it is probable that hay prices 
will rule high for a long time to come. The 
west has harvested fairly good cereal crops, 
though not record breakers, and western 
grains and mill feeds, used so largely here 
in the east by dairymen, are decidedly high- 
er than for a number of years past. This 
is true of corn and of all sorts of ground 
feeds. Bran, middlings, shorts, mixed feed, 
ete, are $1@2 per ton higher at wholesale, 
corn meal 3@4, cottonseed meal 3, compared 
with the close of Sept a year ago. The dif- 
ference is even greater compared with ’98. 
The spring wheat crop in the northwest is 
short, and this means a probably lessened 
supply of the by-product of western flour 
mills. Thus everything points to higher 
cost of producing milk. 

Farmers already have better prices in 
sight in N E, especially the important ter- 


ritory which ships annually to Boston 
nearly 100,000,000 qts. Shortage in supply 
is general there, and during the milk 


year ended Sept 1 the surplus at Boston 
was only half a recent average; some 
months every quart shipped in was. sold 
as whole milk. The N E milk producers’ 
union, a compact organization of farmers 
shipping to Boston, have within the week 
secured from the contractors a pledge to 
advance the price %c p qt, which makes 
it the best in many years. The wholesale 
price at Boston Oct 1, ’00, to Apr 1, 01, will 
therefore be 37c per can of 8% qts. From 
this the farmer deducts 5 to 10c per can for 
freight charges, etc, according to distance 
from market; surplus paid for at butter 
price. In southern N E milk prices are 
also higher locally and supply relatively 
scarce. 
MILCH COWS HIGHEST IN YEARS, 


Nor is this all. While cost of feed is 
‘high there is also necessary an investment 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 





Labor-Saving, Tools, machineryand farm 
appliances generally are abs-lutely neces- 
sary in order to secure profits in these times 


of sharp competition. Farm wagons and 
machinery, planned for the greatest sav- 
ing in labor and strength, were never 


greater requisites than now, and care must 
be exercised in selecting these, not only 
from the standpoint of cost price, but of 
general excellence and capacity for s°cur- 
ing results desired. The Electric Wheel 
company of Quincy, Ill, whose advertise- 
ment appeared in last week’s American Ag- 
riculturist, makes a splendid line of goods of 
this character and is now sending out cat- 
alogs and special discount sheets for early 
fall orders. The implements are sold un- 
der a positive guarantee to be exactly as 
represented. Send for price list and de- 
scriptive pamphlet, saying American Ag- 
riculturist asked you to do so. 





MARKETING MILK 


in dairy herds representing more money 
than at any time in years. The number of 
milch cows has not kept pace with the 
natural increase in population, and a 
dairy “plant” is an expensive affair. For 
a number of years the number of milch 
cows on farms in the eastern dairy sec- 
tions has been substantially at a standstill, 
while the value has steadily increased. 
Good milch cows are now worth 20 to 30 per 
cent more than four and five years ago, 
difference even more marked in certain sec- 
tions. Our figures are taken from the cen- 
sus reports of American Agriculturist 
printed each winter, showing estimated 
numbers of milch cows on farms in dairy 
states indicated. Not in many years has 
it cost the farmer as much to establish a 
dairy, with selling prices on whole milk 
and butter today away below a parity with 
the cost of producing the fluid. 
NUMBER AND AVERAGE VALUE MILCH COWS. 
{Numbers expressed in round thousands.) 


—1900—, a ¢ 189%83—, _—1897— 
No Av val fo AV va No Av val No AV val 
N E, 997 $38.00 968 $32.50 9589 $32.00 949 $31.00 
NY, 1,655 35.00 1,623 28.50 1,591 27.50 1,607 23.50 
NJ, 219 40.00 211 35.00 205 34.00 196 629.00 
Pa, 1,054 32-00 1,033 27.75 1,013 26.75 1,003 24.00 
At the executive committee meeting of 


the F S M P A last week at Binghamton 
it was decided to establish distributing 
stations in New York under the control of 
the central organization. Sec Coon thinks 
it advisable to postpone the opening of 
these stations until about the middle of 
Nov. He claims that people are so much 
interested in politics just now that little 
else is thought of. After election business 
affairs will resume their normal condition 
and the matured plans of the ass’n can 
then be put into operation. The ass’n is 
discussing these plans further this week. 

The much-talked-of deal with Flint & Co 
of New York seems to be at a standstill 
if not entirely off. The officers of the milk 
ass’n claim that they consider it best to 
let the matter alone for the time being 
and the representative of Flint & Co says 
that nothing has beendone for some months 
and when asked if it was the intention 
to take the matter up later said that it 
was highly improbable. The milk ass’n 
seems to realize this, which accounts for 
the decision to establish milk routes of its 
own in New York. 

The recent advance in the exchange price 
of milk was the result, and further the 
city dealer seems to have a very wholesome 
respect for the producer, and is inclined to 
be reasonable. If the present partly formed 
plans of the F S MPA are ever carried 
out, the milk dealers will be treated fairly. 
There is no disposition to oppress city deal- 
ers, but men having milk routes will be 
given a fair compensation and their inter- 
ests will become the property of the F S 
M P A. The price of milk to consumers 
will not be raised. The saving will come in 
dispensing with the complex methods of 
distribution now in force. When milk sells 
for 8c per gt in New York and Brooklyn, 
there is no reason why the farmer should 
not get more than 2% or 2%c. The F S 
M P A feels that it can distribute the milk 
for less than 54,@51t4c, and the difference 
will be paid to the farmer. 

The F S M P A stands for the interests of 
the milk producers in the territory supply- 
ing N Y city, and for that matter its in- 
fluence is felt as far as Phila and Balto. 
Contracts with N. Y receivers in many in- 
stances expire Oct 1, and country shippers 
are urged to refuse to renew them except 
at higher prices. During the past summer 
some progress has been made in plans ear- 
lier outlined to erect creameries, cheese 
factories, ete, in the interior and under con- 
trol of producers. Should a strike be or- 
dered by the officers of the F S M P A, 
something not yet anrounced, it is an open 
question whether the farmers could profita- 
bly take care of their milk for the time be- 
ing. Quite outside of this, however, and 
certainly without advising such extreme 
measures, it is plain to be seen that the 


FARMERS ABSOLUTELY HOLD THE POWER 


to control prices and secure fair remuner- 
ation if they will exercise it. This can be 
done only through thorough co-operation 
and standing together in some such organ- 
ization as that already in the field. The 
farmers, who are the only ones having the 
goods to sell, must realize that arrayed 
against them are practically the entire list 
of distributors and middlemen generally. 
This includes all who are interested in hold- 
ing down the price of milk—the N Y ex- 
change, city dealers outside that organiza- 
tion, the condenseries, who wish to buy as 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 
OtITrrw 
THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
rtise 


the paper. At a very small cost one can v 
and live stock of all kinds, seeds 








try, di “fruits? and 
, 2 rur 
vegetables, help or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
to cell or buy. 


.THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 
Pay 2§ must be received Friday to Saarantes insertion 
ce) e ollowing week. vertisement: 
“FARMS FOR SALE”’ will not be accepted at the shore 
rates, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind wil 
be allowed under this head, thus making a small ~ By 
noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the “‘Farmers’ Exchange”’ advertising is 
ont, five cents a word each insertion. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








HELP WANTED. 


ANTED—On farm of five hundred acres, within fifty 
milesof New York city, a man Who widerstands 
breaking and handling setters and rabbit hounds and is 
thoroughly experienced in the management of a kennel 
and the breeding of dogs. A married man and one who 
knows something about saddle horses and is fond of horse- 
back riding preferred. Comfortable house and grounds 
for garden will be furnished free of charge. References 
required. Sobriety is absolutely necessary; otherwise 
please do not answer. Address stating wages and full 
particulars, T. F., Box 1, Station D, New York. 
ANTED—Now or April 1, 1901. Two educate! farm- 
ers, capable of managing men and keeping correct 
books. Small families. House rent free. ages $30.00 
r month eutire year. Address, LOCK BOX 240, Marietta, 
enn. 








LIVE STOCK. 


F°% SALE—Pure-bred Poland China pigs and boars and 

sows, old enough for service, fine stock, bred from 

prise winners. Prices right. H. WALRATH. Minavilie, 
ont. Co., N. ¥. 





1 Holstein bulls for sale. All first-class individuals, 
and pichly bred for the production of butter. 
W. M. BENNINGER, Benningers, 


) Pe Jersey pi First prize Dutchess Co. fair, from 
registered stock, two months old §4. CHAS. SWIFT 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Bay St. Lambert and combination, for sale;6 
cows, 7 heifers, 18 bulls. 8. E. NIVIN, Landenburg, Pa. 


CHOICE registered Guernsey bulls. 8. J. DUBOIS, 
Daretown, Salem Co., N. J. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


lo white winter seed rye noted for its pro- 
ductiveness both in grain and straw, awarded first 
peice at several New York state and American Institute 
airs, also first at the Tennessee centennial, and at the 
Missouri, Vermont and Massachusetts state fairs; for il- 
lustration see Sept 11, 1897, American Saptenisarict. Price 

$1 per bushel. E. L. CLARKSON, Tivoli, N. Y. 
E*D wheats, yields of 17 varieties. Sample free. 
Originated McKinley wheat. Record fifty bushels. 

SMITH’S POTATO FARM, Manchester, N. Y. 
ANTED-Dried ' ee State price. Address BOX 

12, Lincoln, Del. 


orthampton Co., Pa. 























DOGS. 


lypt— > bloodhound pups. Best breed man or 
animal hunters on earthh VANRAUB KENNELS, 
Vanraub, Texas. 


Bere beagles and beagle pups, Belgian 
GLEN MARY FARM, West Chester, Pa. 


QT. BERNARD pu pies, Cheap. EXCELSIOR KEN- 
S NELS, Waterloo. N. 7. ° 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Wp $18 a-week and expenses to men with rigs to 
ntroduce our Poultry Compound. Send stamp. 
JAVELLE MFG. CO., Dept. 18, Parsons, Kansas. 


Ww* pay liberal commissions to salesmen to handle the 
“Yankee” wire stretcher. [t will pay to investigate. 
YANKEE MFG CO., No. Fayston, Vt. : 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


D AUSTIN & CO, fruit, produce, calves, eggs and 
e poultry on commission. Correspondence solicited. 
326 Washington 8t., New York. 


pewter ergs, apples, potatoes. Highest prices. 
T. J. HOOVER, Philadelphia. 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


QUABS, runts, homers, crosses. JAS. TEGGART, 
Northumberland, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ANTED-—Situation as manager dairy farm by married 
‘ man, no children, age 28, good reference. Western 
New York preferred. BOX 117, Oxford. N. ¥ 


ENCE 2 cts. perrod. BUCHANAN FENCE CO., Box 
250, Smithville, Ohio. 


PATENTS—-STANTON WEAVER, Attorney, Washing- 


Shall Use It Again. 


I have always had good results from ad- 
vertising done under the head of Farmers’ 
Exchange in American Agriculturist, and 
shall certainly be with you again.—[Edwin 
Michener, Carversville, Pa. 





hares. 









































Hints to Farmers. 





Our correspondents, regular, special and voluntary, 
will make their contributions of greater interest and value 
to our readers by observing the following suggestions: 
Describe what your farmers are dving and results of their 
work. brief notes of experiments by any of the farmers 
in your vicinity with the result, whether successful or un- 
successful. Short descriptions of any special line of farm- 
ing, whether it be grain, fruit, dairy or live stock, poultry 
or bees, truck farming, etc. In reporting the sale of farms 
of any consequence, put in a few words about their size, the 
amount and quality of their productions, condition of the 
buildings, prices paid for each, thus enabling farmers in 
other towns, counties and states to form an idea of the 
relative value of real estate in different sections. Again, 
to say “horses are cheap and sheep are high.” means very 
little in the absence of actual quotations and a few words 
as to the character or quality of such stock. Definite re- 
ports as to sales or current prices of any farm products, 
Stock,etc, whether farmers are disposed to accept or re- 
ject the prices offered, etc, are always of interest. 

What are your farmers doing through the grange, farm- 
ers’ club, institute or other efforts to co-operate and ad- 
vance their own interests? Report traveling frauds, hum- 
bug literature or any attempts to swindle farmers or their 


families. Anything out of the ordinary that is being at- 
tempted, either by a single farmer or by several together, 
is always of interest. In short, keep us posted on what is 

oing on among the farmers in your county or vicinity, 


eep itin sucha way that farmers in other parts of the 
State or of the county can form agood idea of conditions. 

rospects and goings-on in your section. We are glad to 

ear,from all interested, whether regular correspondents 
or not, and compliance with these suggestions will bea 
benefit all round. Practical jottings from practical farm- 
ers fur ong of the other departments of this weekly maga- 
zine are also invited. 





cheaply as possible, and many of the butter 
and cheese manufacturers. United effort on 
the part of the farmers and a determina- 
tion to force middlemen to give up some 
of their profits would result in a fair price 
advance to which the farmers are entitled. 


An Unprofitable Large Peach Crop. 





The Del and eastern Md peach crop has 
been marketed, and the results were a bit- 
ter disappointment to most growers. Great 
expectations had been built upon the crop, 
as it was the first one in four years, and 
with the improved financial condition of 
the country good prices were expected, not- 
withstanding the large crop. But prices 
were ruinously low, so low in fact that it 
did not pay to pick the fruit, and thou- 
sands of bushels rotted on the ground. The 
trouble was with the small size of the 
fruit. This was caused by the enormous 
quantity of fruit on the trees, together 
with very dry weather. In some places in 
southern Del timely showers helped to fill 
out the crop, and in such places the fruit 
was better. In Ordinary years the “June 
drop”’ is depended upon to thin the fruit, 
but this year the drop was so small as to 
make no impression upon the crop, and 
thinning by hand was only done here and 
there by an enthusiast, the general run of 
farmers being glad of the promise of such 
an abundant crop. The necessity of thin- 
ning fruit to produce profitable grades was 
never more strikingly shown, nor on _ so 
large a scale. 

At Bridgeville, Del, 
shipping station on the peninsula, very 
little strictly fancy fruit was to be had, 
fruit of that quality selling at from 60 to 
90c per 5g bu bskt. The ordinary grade 
of fair shipping peaches sold in mid sea- 
son at from 15 to 20c per basket, and low 
grades at from 5 to 10c. Buyers who were 
determined to get good fruit had much 
difficulty in filling orders. One man suc- 
ceeded in getting a carload of about 700 
baskets at 42 to 48c, but even these were 
not fancy. The shipments from Bridge- 
ville in August were 384 carloads, and the 
total for the season was about 475 cars. 
Thirty-four cars was the largest daily ship- 
ment. The standard shipment is 600 bas- 
kets per car, but many cars were crowded, 
some holding nearly 900 baskets. A large 
quantity was consumed by a local cannery 
and the total marketed was about 325,000 
baskets. A crop of 500,000 baskets had been 
expected. 

During the midseason, yellow peaches 
only could be sold, whites being neglected 
at any price, but later white peaches were 
in demand. Packers took large quantities 
at 5 to 10c per basket in midseason and 
from 15 to 20ec for Smocks at end of sea- 
son: baskets were returned to growers by 


the largest peach 


canners. Very few factories packed 
peaches exclusively, most canners having 
contracts with sweet corn and tomato 


growers that had to be attended to, and 
peaches were canned between these crops 
as opportunity offered. The total canned, 
however, must be very large, as there are 
many small canneries in the peach district. 
The canners were careful buyers and re- 
A large 
of the fruit was suitable only for 


fused to take culls at any price. 
quantity; 








pie peaches. This grade is canned with 
the skin on, it simply being split and 
packed in cans. The better grades were 
peeled and handled with more care. 

Throughout the eastern shore no grading 
was attempted, but fruit was sold as it 
was picked, though growers took care to 
have the large fruit at the top of the bas- 
ket. Growers were the greatest sufferers, 
as buyers generally bought by the bottom 
of the basket, and not by the top. A great 
deal of irritation resulted from carelessness 
in filling baskets. In most places the crop 
was sold to cash buyers at the railroad 
stations, although growers sometimes 
shipped on consignment to northern cities. 
The results from cash sales were more sat- 
isfactory than from shipments. Peaches 
were shipped in both ventilated and iced 
cars, the latter preferred for distant points, 
such as Boston, Providence, Pittsburg, 
Buffalo, etc. For New York and nearer 
cities ventilated cars were used. The charge 
for icing was $50 per car, or 10c per basket 
in addition to freight. In car lots freight 
from Bridgeville to New York was 14%c 
per basket and to Boston and Providence 
30c. Shelves in cars were furnished by 
the Refrigerator Co or the railroad, but 
buyers had to pack their own cars. 

One of the most distressing features of 
this phenomenally large and phenomenally 
poor crop is the permanent injury to many 
orchards through breakage of the limbs. 
This was especially severe in the larger 
trees. In many cases the large, main 
branches were broken off close to the 
trunk, causing an injury that cannot be 
repaired. The medium-sized trees suffered 
less than the large ones. This financially 
disappointing crop might have been made 
a reasonably profitable one if growers had 
thinned their trees in June and had graded 
their fruit when selling. 

Fortunately, however, the Delaware farm- 
ers are not dependent upon the peach crop 
and their losses this year were more in the 
nature of a disappointment than one in- 
volving a cash outlay. The peach is very 
easily grown, receives little culture or fer- 
tilizing and whatever is received from it 
is mostly a surplus income. In most peach 
sections on the peninsula, large quantities 
of wheat, corn and grass are grown, while 
the income from strawberries, raspberries 
and blackberries is large. Pears are large- 
ly grown in some sections, and apples to a 
more limited extent. The country is dotted 
with canning factories, almost every rail- 
road station having one or more, where 


AMONG THE FARMERS 
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peas, sweet corn and tomatoes are canned 
in large quantities in addition to the sur- 
plus fruits of all kinds, thus giving farm- 
ers a regular income. There are few peach 
specialists on the peninsula, but in the 
peach section almost every farm has a 
good-sized orchard. When the growers have 
a good peach crop and a good market it 
brings in a large extra income, but they 
can stand the loss of a crop without finan- 
cial embarrassment. Delaware is a beauti- 
ful farming section and would continue to 
prosper even if the peach industry were de- 
stroyed. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


Freehold, Warren Co, Sept 25—Charles 
Wedlock and R. Brundage have had valu- 
able hogs die recently. There seems to be 
a great deal of sickness among hogs this 
season. Golden-rod is extremely plentiful 
in this locality and if farmers do not get 
to work to eradicate it their farms will be 
ruined. Very warm, dry weather, Buck- 
wheat cut and is thought to be a poorer 
crop than it was last year. Corn cutting 
about finished. Corn very good and would 
have been extra if it had not been for the 
drouth. Fall wheat up in good shape and 
some fall plowing done. Eggs not very 
plentiful, butter 19c per lb. Very few cattle 
buyers through the country; calves very 
low. The evening of Sept 11 one of the 
most severe wind storms that ever passed 
through this section whipped off much of 
the already poor crop of apples. One farm- 
er reports picking up over 25 bu of apples 
from a few trees. Pumpkins very small 
and very few in a field. 


Lander, Warren Co, Sept 24—The drouth 


still continues, which causes a scarcity of 
water for stock, and on Many farms the 
new seeding will be a failure, Oats are 
threshed and the average yield is about 
25 bu per acre. Corn is a good crop and is 
all cut, and the silos nearly all filled. Pas- 
tures are dried so that cows are nearly dry 
except where the farmers are feeding lib- 
erally. Some potatoes are dug and _ the 
yield is about half of an average crop. The 
apple crop will prove a failure, as the few 
there were are nearly all blown off. Buck- 
wheat is hardly worth harvesting and 
threshing. Fall plowing is an impossibility 
until continuous rain falls. Cattle buyers 
are coming from more favored localities and 
buying stock at reduced figures. Good 
dairy cows sell for about $25 per head. 
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is greatly to their interest to do so. 


Lead Tinting Colors. 


UR interests influence our opinions, 
The manufacturers of Mixed Paints 
and so-called White Leads may be- 


lieve their mixtures are the best because it 


We 


believe that Pure White Lead is the best 
Paint and our belief is confirmed by hun- 
dreds of years of use, and the experience 
of practical painters everywhere. 


For colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 


Any shade desired is readily 
Pamphlet giving full information and show- 


ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled “‘Uncle Sam’s Ex- 
perience With Paints’’ forwarded upon application. 


National Lead Co., 100 Wiailliam Street, New York, 














THE ICE CROP. 


By THERON L. HILes. How to harvest, ship and use 
ice. A complete, practical treatise for farmers, wey 
men, ice dealers, produce shippers, meat packers, cold 
storers, and ali interested in ice houses, cold storage, and 
the handling or use of ice in any way. Including many 
recipes for iced dishes and beverages. The hook is illus- 
trated by cuts of the too!s and machinery used in cuttin 
and storing ice, and the different forms of ice houses an 
cold storage buildings. 122 pp., ill., 16mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

Catalogue free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P!.,New York. 
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| Quinby’s 


Bee Keeping 


ries of bee keeping ex- 
ience 


NEW 


By L. U. Root. The m 
ed. Combining the result of fifty years’ exper 
oo the latest Le geen et mg § aah gra and pecs. 
most roved me » forming a compile 7) 
Gioth, 12mo. Postpaid, $1.00 


FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Latayette Pl.,New York. 
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Mill Village, Erie Co, Sept 24—The first 
rain for a number of weeks fell Sept 17. 
Several farmers had been obliged to. drive 
their cattle away to water. Nearly all the 
corn is cut and farmers are filling silos. 
The crop is good. Buckwheat is only half 
a crop. Grasshoppers have damaged the 
cabbage fields to a great extent. A severe 
wind storm took off 90 per cent of an im- 
mense apple crop. The extreme drouth was 
the cause of many small pumpkins. But- 
ter is selling well at 24c per lb. Cheese is 
bringing a good price. Potatoes are only 
@ very light crop, but there was a large 
acreage planted and they are selling low. 
There will be a large crop of chestnuts. 


NEW YORK. 
School of Practical Agriculture. 





A very flattering start was made by the 
new school of practical agri and hort at 
Briarcliff Manor, N Y, at the opening, Sept 
12. Nine students were present and the 
number has since been increased to 12 with 
one more on the way from Honolulu. The 
students come from all sections of the 
country, Mass, N J, Tex, N Y, Va and Pa 
being represented. The young men are 
mostly sons of business men from the cities, 
although two of them are farmers’ sons. 
The lectures are given in the morning, field 
work occupying the afternoon. Practical 
lessons are now being given in sowing grain 
and grass seed, plowing, harrowing, cutting 
and stooking corn, digging, sorting and 
grading potatoes, and marketing melons. 
The first term will be for general ground 
work, all students taking the same. They 
will have practical work in the Briarcliff 
farms’ dairy and in the preparation of soil 
for grass culture. A few acres at a time 
are given the most thorough cultivation, 
then heavy seeding with a moderate appli- 
cation of fertilizers. Upon the experimental 
farm there has been a heavy yield of corn, 
and a fine stand of crimson clover was ob- 
tained. There was also a very heavy crop 
of melons, The students are cultivating tur- 
nips, cabbage and cauliflower, and will take 
practical work in the greenhouse which is 
now under consideration, 100 ft long by 17 
ft wide, with hotbeds 80 ft long, heated by 
steam pipes. 

Director Powell has secured as instruc- 
tors, Maurice G. Kains and Samuel Fraser. 
Mr Kains is the horticulturist and comes 
from the dep’t of agri at Washington, D 
Cc. He is a graduate of Mich agri college 
and a post graduate of Cornell university. 
Mr Fraser, the instructor in agriculture, is 
from England, a graduate of the agri school 
of Sheffield. He holds a diploma from the 
Royal agri soc of England and also one 
from the Highland agri soc of Scotland. He 
is exceedingly well trained for this line of 
work, combining a thorough knowledge of 
agriculture with a scientific training. <As 
the dormitory and college building are not 
yet ready, Walter W. Law, the owner of 
Briarcliff farms, has opened one of his 
summer cottages for the accommodation of 
the students. 


Danville, Steuben Co, Sept 24—Pastures 
are brown and streams are very low. An 
average acreage of wheat and rye sown. 
The yield of potatoes will be materially 
reduced by blight and dry weather; dig- 
ging has begun. An agent from the post- 
office dep’t will soon come to inspect a 
route for rural free delivery through this 
town, starting from Hornellsville. 


Floyd, Oneida Co, Sept 25—A wind storm 
Sept 12 did considerable damage to apples. 
Corn both cut and standing was blown 
down. Sweet corn is an enormous crop; 
the canners hardly know what to do with 
it. Threshing is nearly over; oats are 
yielding 40 to 60 bu per acre. Potatoes will 
be a big crop. 

Fairport, Monroe Co, Sept 26—Potatoes 
are a very light crop. Fruit crop very large; 
evaporators pay but l5c per 100 Ibs for ap- 
ples. The two canning factories are now 
working every available hand and are run- 
ning overtime to handle the immense quan- 
tities of fruit on hand. 


Galway, Saratoga Co, Sept 24—Drouth 
still continues. Many farmers are having 





wells drilled and others are getting water 

for their cattle wherever there is a sup- 

ply. Grapes are drying. on the vines. A 

heavy wind stripped many apple orchards 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


of fruit. Albert Chalmer, a large dealer 
in apples, estimates that 1500 bbls were 
blown off. Much of the fruit is not full 
grown and is an entire waste, hardly fit 
for the cider mill. 

Groton and Lansing, Tompkins Co—Hay 
and grain short. Buckwheat in many places 
cannot be cut on account of shortness of 
straw. Potatoes far below an average crop. 
Wells and creeks are generally dry. Ap- 
ples are a good crop, but no buyers have 
yet arrived. Wind of Sept 12 did much 
damage to fruit. This has been a season of 
silo building. Nearly 100 have been built in 
Groton and Lansing in the last 18 months. 

Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, Sept 25— 
Rye is sown and is a large acreage, owing 
to the advance of straw. Potato digging 
is the order of day and prices range from 
$1.15 to 1.20 per bbl. Fall pastures poor 
owing to drouth. The new iron bridge at 
this place is completed. Lambs and veal 
calves are about all sold; price for lambs 
3.37%, and 4.50 to 5 for veal calves. 


New Berlin, Chenango Co, Sept 24—The 
Borden Condensed Milk Co made contracts 
with the farmers for the next six months 
as follows: Oct $1.35, Nov 1.45, Dec 1.50, Jan 
1.50, Feb 1.40, Mar 1.30. Corn crop good. 
Buckwheat fair. Oats a normal yield. Po- 
tatoes light. Apples are a light crop. Cows 
are giving light yield of milk. 


Holland, Erie Co, Sept 24—A severe wind 
storm passed through this place last week, 
blowing down silos, whipping off apples and 
doing considerable damage. Frank Shel- 
man and Ashel Potter have a new cutting 
machine to cut corn and fill silos at the 
same time. Burt Davis has a new corn cut- 
ter and binder. Lape Colby is putting up 
a new silo; also George Sergal, Peter Ken- 
ner, Ervin Davis, Chapin Colby, Seymour 
Whely and George River. 


Rome, Oneida Co, Sept 24—A severe wind 
storm Sept 12 did much damage in this sec- 
tion. Hundreds of bushels of apples were 
destroyed. Many trees were uprooted, barns 
unroofed and acres of corn laid flat on the 
ground. A large yield of sweet corn is be- 
ing harvested; the Rome and Fort Stamwix 
canning companies are working day and 
night. The pear and plum crops have not 
been as large in years. Help is very scarce, 
Farmers are paying $1.50 per day for help 
in picking corn. Eggs are plentiful. 

Harpersfield, Delaware Co, Sept 25— 
There is an enormous crop of fodder corn. 
The heavy wind storm Sept 12 did consid- 
erable damage to corn, buckwheat and ap- 
ples. The apple crop here is nearly ruined. 
The potato crop will be very light; in some 
instances it takes from 50 to 60 hills for 
a bushel. Eggs are advancing. Recent 
showers are making some fall feed, but 
pastures are short and cows are giving 
but little milk. The hop harvest is over, 
growers having fine weather, 


NEW JERSEY. 


Burlington Co—A severe wind storm 
Sept 12 blew most of the late apples from 
the trees, and thousands of baskets of 
Kieffer pears. One large grower said he 
had at least five carloads on the ground. 
Farmers are cutting corn. On the night 
of Sept 15 a very heavy rain storm brought 
three inches of water in a very few hours. 
This was the first rain since Aug 18. It 
put the ground in excellent condition for 
plowing for wheat and farmers are tak- 
ing advantage of it. Wheat, hay and po- 
tatoes are advancing in price and all other 
produce, including fruit, is selling better 
than it has. Wheat is 75c per bu, hay $15 to 
16 per ton, potatoes 45 to 40c per bskt of 5% 
bu, sweets 30 to 40c, Bartlett pears T5c, 
— 10 to 15c, peaches 50 to 75c per half 

u. 





LONG ISLAND. 


Northport, Suffolk Co, Sept 25—Ground is 
getting very dry and fall crops are suffer- 
ing. Corn crop equal to last year’s and cut- 
ting well under way. Potatoes mostly har- 
vested and not more than 25 per cent of a 
erop on an average. Peach crop largest in 
years, with prices correspondingly low. Ap- 
ple trees loaded with fruit till Sept 12, when 
a fierce gale blew off fully 75 per cent. Some 
of the farmers are shipping in car lots to 
the vinegar factories for $3 per ton, Which 
barely pays for picking and carting. Pickle 











season over; those who sprayed have had a 
fair yield, with good prices, $2 to 2.50 per 
1000 delivered .at the depot. Some thresh- 
ing being done. Grain of all kinds good, 
both in quality and quantity. Fall pastures 
very short; milk selling at the creamery at 
$1.05 per 100 lbs. The Suffolk Co agri socie- 
ty had splendid weather for the fair, with 
a large attendance. 

Cutting Wood—The rapid rise in the price 
of coal is resulting in a heavy cut of wood 
on the east end of Long Island. Good oak 
firewood now brings $3 per cord, with indi- 
cations that it will reach 4 if the coal fam- 
ine continues. 

Oyster Bay, Nassau Co—Corn is good in 
general. Potatoes a light crop. Cabbage a 
light crop, about 10 tons to the acre. Some 
pickles planted and average about 30,000 to 
the acre. Apples and pears are quite plen- 
tiful. Apples are selling to cider mills at 
$4 per ton. 


Gran ge Notes. 





Michigan’s persevering deputies, under 
the wise direction of State Master Horton, 
have organized 87 grafiges since Dec 1, ’99. 
Brother Horton feels sure his en-erpris- 
ing assistants will bring the number up 
to 100 by the time of the s‘ta‘e meeting in 
Dec, and possibly bef-re the national grange 
sessions are closed in Nov. 

A statement has been issued by Secretary 
Trimble of the national grange containing 
the name, date and township of the organ- 
ization of the first grange in the 42 states 
and territories where granges have been 
organized. The date of the organization of 
each state grange is also given. While 
there have been 41 state granges organized, 
only 26 have been represented at recent ses- 
sions of the national grange. 

NEW YORK. 


The Wayne Co fire relief ass’n has sent 
out an assessment of $2 p 1000. This com- 
pany carries nearly 5,000,000 of insurance. 

Onondaga Pomona met with Fayetteville 
at the home of Mr and Mrs M. B. Snook, 
Sept 14. A large numb=:r of Patrons were 
in. attendance and se.eral interesting pa- 
pers were read by well-known Patrons of 
the county. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Clarion Co Pomona meets with Ashland 
Oct 6 and 7. Papers and addresses are on 
the program for some 17 topics. 

Jefferson Co Pomona meets with Sugar 
Hill, Oct 3. Topics, Are farmers receiving 
a@ reasonable inccme fcr capital and labor 
invested in farms? What part of the farm. 
er’s Income should the wife receive? Why 
do farmers, as a class, fail to work togethé: 
like most classes in soc:ety? 

The executive committee of the Pa state 
grange have voted to hold the stzte grange 
session this year at Lock Haven. It meets 
in December. Leck Haven was the place 
of meeting last year. 


— 


The Hop Movement and Market. 





At New York, there is rather more in- 
quiry for sound ’99 hops, but business in 
the new crop is slack, owing to uncertainty 
on the part of dealers regarding the qual- 
ity of the crop. There is a firm undertone 
and a feeling that no matter what pres- 
ent prices are, higher prices will prevail. 
There is a general belief that England 
and Europe will be liberal buyers of Amer- 
ican hops, owing to short crops abroad and 
the fine quality hops which this country 
can export. A large part of the crop was 
harvested before the wind storm of Sept 
12, so the damage from that was not great. 

Quotations at New York are as follows: 
N Y state Pacific coast crop of ’99, choice 
13%@15\c p lb, prime 12@14c, medium 8@l1lic, 
crop of ’98 5@9c, olds 2@6c, German crop of 


"99 35@40c. 
Hop Notes. 

The shipments cf hops from Deansboro, 
N Y, for the week ending Sept 22 were O. W. 
Kennedy Co, 60 bales bought at 13%@14c, 
and T. D. Bishopp 93 bales at same prices. 
—From Cobleskill, W. M. Richardson, 10 
bales. “ 

MApIson Co, N Y—The crop in Eaton will 
be a little larger per acre than last year, 
but.as so many were plowed up, probably 
the total yield will be not far from the °99 
crop. Up to a few weeks ago hops were 
very nice and bright, but perhaps a quar- 
ter of the yards got pretty badly rusted 
so as to impair the quality somewhat. L. 











W. Burroughs has bought about 1000 bales 
for Green, Brainard & Co, mostly at 1l5c. 
A good many of the same were contracted 
before harvest. Some have sold for less; 
15c is the highest. 

MONTGOMERY Co, N Y—Hops in Canajo- 
harie have been harvested in fine condition. 
While some yards have been short in yield, 
others have produced good crops. A few 
crops have been sold at 15c and the general 
tendency is to sell at those figures, al- 
though occasionally a man “banks” on the 
English shortage. 

WATERVILLE, N Y—The severe gale of 
Sept 12 did very much damage, especially 
to fruit, hops and corn. At the time of the 
gale the hops were about two-thirds har- 
vested* but those left were much injured 
and poles badly broken. The harvest has 
been a peculiar one. At the beginning, hops 
were late and green, but warm weather 
came and ripened them very fast, so that 
they became very red and rusty. Pickers 
have been scarce and some yards were en- 
tirely abandoned. The market has _ not 
opened, though 15c seems to be offered in 
@ quiet way, but growers are expecting 
much better prices. 


Additional Dairy Markets. 


The Milk Market. 


In the farming territory supplying Phila- 
delphia and Camden with milk, drouth con- 
ditions throughout much of the late sum- 
mer have greatly injured pastures and af- 
fected the supply, although dealers claim 
no real shortage in the market. They say 
the supply will probably continue short 
through the coming fall and winter; but 
make the point that there is also a les- 
sened consumption of mi‘k in fall and win- 
ter months. Much depends upon the weath- 
er conditions; if it should prove cold and 
stormy, milk will be short; if not, proba- 
bly sufficient supplies. Relative to the sit- 
uation as a whole, Secretary J. H. Miller 
of the Philadelphia milk exchange says, 
“Milk prices and conditions have been gen- 
erally better this year than for some time 
past, due to combination of circumstances. 
Last year (1899), for instance, the prices 
paid producers were as follows: Jan 1 to 
April 30, 3c p at; May 1 to Aug 31, 3c; Sept 
1 to Oct 31, 3%c; Nov 1 to Dec 31, ’99, 4c. 
During this year in Jan we paid 4c; since 
that time to the present, 3%4c; this nets 
shippers %c less, as they pay the freight. 
During the year there have been pericds 
twhen the condition of the market was not 
very bright, especially during the early 
summer, which brought cold weather and 
2 flush of milk. But the dealers stuck to- 
gether and maintained prices, although 
surplus milk sold on the railroad platforms 
as low as 214c.”’ 

At New York, the exchange price con- 
tinues 2%c p qt and the average paid for 
the surplus is $1.40 p 40-qt can. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40- 
qt cans for week ended Sept 22 were as fol- 
lows: 











Fluid Cond’ne’d 

milk Cream milk 
Del, Lack & W ........ 20,2000 1,025 ~- 
ME. bk cs scencguacasucese 27,327 796 290 
N Y Cent (Harlem).... 8,123 77 196 
N Y Cent (long haul)... 24,9006 1,450 2 
Ontario .ccece sadesesves® 0,906 1,807 — 
WON TOTO ccc cdcceccce 12.025 1,350 — 
Susquehanna ......... 13,174 150 131 
DEEMED. tind séaebaseee 2,250 “= = 
DOG BERWON .ccccscicssse wine - — 
SRI. VEHOET -sceceoces 13,250 550 — 
New Jersey Central ... 1,550 85 — 
Other sources .........-. 5,850 170 —- 
Total receipts .......... 166,280 7,460 617 
po Serer 168,125 8,264 654 
Daily average ....... 23,755 1,065 88 


a In addition 25,500 qts bottled milk. 

b In addition 53,500 qts bottled milk. 
Official revised figures show that the D L 
W carried during the month of Aug 
96,179 cans milk, 5638 cans cream and 124,- 

062 qts of milk in bottles. 
Cheese at Utica. 


At Utica, N Y, Sept 24—There was a 
strong market here today, the advance be- 
ing %c, with small colored leading at lic. 
Factories generally have sold about ten 
days of Sept, or one-third of the month’s 
make. This cheese is all in good shape, but 
it is safe to say that the make of the last 
two-thirds of the month will be better. The 
weather is especially good for making 
cheese, feed is excellent and cows are do- 


HOPS--TOBACCO 


ing well for this time of year, although the 
flies are very troublesome. The curb mar- 
ket indicates a good deal of confidence 
among buyers. It includes 800 bxs large 
at lle and 700 small at 11@11%c, but of 
covrse these are the finest lots on the 
board. 

Transactions were as follows: Large col- 
ored 4955 bxs at 10%c, 420 at p t; large white, 
400 at 105c, 340 at 109%c; small white, 350 at 
10%c, 180 at 10%c; small colored, 1365 at 
10%c, 580 at  iie; total, 8590 bxs, 
against 8329 last year and 6238 two years 
ago. Sales of creamery butter were 31 
pkgs at 22c, 120 at 22144c and 125 crates of 
prints at 23%4c. 





Tobacco Crop and Market. 
The New York City Market. 


All kinds of cigar leaf have continued in 
active demand, with prices fully sustained 
on leaf from all sections. New England 
leaf moves rapidly whenever it becomes 
available, and Pa toktacco is coming into 
high favor. Wis Hav will furnish no small 
proportion of the binder supply f r the ci- 
gar output of the coming year. The small] 
supply of New England ’99 1 ght wrappers 
went off like hot cakes, and packers are 
now disposing of the dark port on of the 
crop. There will be no surplus of any kind 
of ’99 cigar leaf; it will ali be used. The 
range of prices on sales during September 
were as folows: 

New England: 155 cs ’99 broad leaf wrap- 
pers at 55 to 68c, 68 cs do seconds at 35e, 
1660 cs do at pt, 500 cs broad leaf at 22 to 
50c, 500 cs do at 18 to 50c, 400 cs do at 30c 
running, 425 cS wrappers and seconds at 
34 to 37c, 100 cs do binders at 2i3c; 150 cs °99 
Hav seconds at 22 to 25c, 1050 cs Hav at 
15 to 60c, 316 cs at 28c running, 112 cs light 
wrappers at 65c, 100 cs running l-ts at 24c, 
250 cs wrappers at p t, 160) cs Hav at 15 to 
60c, 600 cs do seconds at 20 to 22%c in run- 
ning lots, 180 cs dark wrappers at 2c, 300 
es do at 28c running 200 cs do at-p t, 100 cs 
do wrappers at 55c, 150 cs do seconds at 22c, 

New York: 200 cs ’99 Big F'ats at 16 to 
17c, 650 cs do at 14%4c, 250 cs do at 14c run- 
ning, 500 cs do at 14 to 18c, 450 cs do at 12 to 
18c; 420 cs ’99 Onondaga Hav at 9c run- 
ning, 500 cs do at 8%c running. 

Pennsylvania: 250 cs ’99 brcad leaf B’s at 
13 to 14c; 500 cs ’99 do at 13 to 14c m w, 100 
cs do at 14c, 320 cs ’98 do at 14 to 15c, 2500 
cs Hav at pt, 100 cs do at 13c; 200 cs ‘99 
seed leaf at 12 to 18c, 500 cs do at 12 to 138c, 
125 cs do at 12 to 12%c. 

Ohio: 600 cs ’99 Zimmer’s Spanish at 14 to 
15%4c, 300 cs do at p t, 100 cs do at 17c; 150 
cs "98 do at 14% to 15c, 390 cs do at 14 to 15c. 

Wisconsin: 150 cs ’°99 Hav at 13%c, 225 cs 
do at 15c, 140 cs do at 11 to 13c, 1000 cs do at 
12 to 13%c, 420 cs at 16 to 17c; 400 cs 98 Hav 
at 13 to l5c. 








NEw YorRK—This year’s crop is now about 
all in the sheds, and in Wayne Co is of full 
average quality. It grew rapidly, met with 
no mishap and is in gooi condition. It 
will average 1200 to 18-0 lbs per acre. A 
few sales of low grade have been made at 
6c in bdl, 

PENNSYLVANIA—The finishing touches 
have now been put on the tobacco harvest. 
The crop in Lancaster Co is most disap- 
pointing, conditions having b-en against it 
nearly the entire season. The crop will 
be unusually small and of rather low grade, 
The bi-monthly meeting of the Lancaster 
Co tobacco growers’ ass’n was held, Sept 15. 
Capt Bricker and Dr Frear spoke on theo- 
ries pertaining to the cause of black rot and 
mold, although nothing new was brought 
out. Several thought the rot is caused by 
a species of bacteria, which as yet has not 
been discovered. 





Country Prices for New Hay. 





The repert of only a moderate crop of 
hay, as printed in American Agriculturist 
last week, has attracted much interest, and 
the shortage in portions of the middle and 
eastern states is resulting in fairly firm 
markets, city and country. The following 
tables contain additional valuable data. 
They are not exhaustive, but indicative of 
actual conditions in the country, as re- 
turned by our correspondents, who reported 
for many counties in the states named. 

In the first table, Column 1 shows the 
proportion, as made by our correspondents, 
of ‘“‘No 1 hay” in the new crop: it will be 





noted the 
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range is very wide, but in the 
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east as a whole it may be construed that a 
liberal part of the crop is good in quality. 
The second, third and fourth columns re- 
late to division according to variety; the re- 
mainder to prices to farmers for sound hay 


in stack. 


QUALITY AND FARM PRICE BY STATES. 
Recent Sam Vane ———~ Prieto arpa ac 


Nol 


othy Clover Mixed tim clover Mixed 


N Y, 10@90 10@90 10@50 , 

Mass, 19090 10@60 Ine ae sain SAC1S Ss 
xf 275 30@% 2425 5a B@)1Z 8 

NH, 10@90 30@50 5@30 20055 10@2 8@15 1 
Me, 10@% 2Ke50 10000 “Zee laIs BOD 


*One county 


HAY VARIETIES AND PRICES 


BY COUNTIES. 


New York 
. Peent ‘Tim- wostely Pace ° —- cot 
County Nol othy Clover Mixed ‘tim clover Mixed 
" yoming, see sas —- 2B $10@13 — gy 
Seneca, @ 33 P D 
StLa’rence, 60 @65 10@50 ae 1 at See10 ios. 
Orleans, 50@75 30@87 @25 50 10@14 10@11 
Oneida, 75  50@87 8@25 8@100 16 — 10@ 
Dutchess, @33 25@75 10@12 12@40 10 & 
Stenben, 20@65 50@75 10 @H 11@15 9 10@15 
Niagara, 70075 pase W@S 10@2 10@12 10 10 
Green, soar suaso 8 12050 12@16 10 10 
Allegany, 50 66 -~ § ww 4 
Cortland, 75 90 10 — FB _- _- 
roome, 10 10 — 90 += a 
Tompkins, 90 60 2 20 10 10 10 
Genesee, — — — —- he@e2 — 
Columbia, 3 58 2% 430 40 « 9 
Otsego, 10 60 10 20 — — = 
Onondaga, 80 60 20 2 12 9 10 
onroe, —- — _ — - _ 
Chauta’q’a, 66 25 —~ 8 oa 7 
cedexson, 2 2 10 80 8 9 8 
aratoga 
oe i i re 
Schoharie, 
Franklin, 75 50 3 B oa “* ~ 
Washi’gt’n, 90 75 2 —- WwW 10 8 
Tig, 5 6 Db &© Bb 3B 
Cattara’g’s, 20 50 10 40 il _ 9 
crie, 60 20 20 — — — 
W’stchest’r, 75 10 10 80 15 12 B 
Pennsylvania 
Warren, 65@380 40@60 i2 D 
Erie, 4 95470 me _ oo fi *. ~. 
ork, 40 
Bradford, 40 50 4 40 wi, Wis 7s 
ioga, 75 75 10 15 12 _ — 
Crawford, 15 50 — 8 80@90c 75c 80c 
Ohio 
Clark, @75 60 —~ § 10@12 7 8@9 
Seneca, 50@80 90 -- 10¢ @ i 
Clinton, 7 80 5 iso” + aed 7 : 
Marion, es 4 20 25 9 7 8 
ogan, 5 —— 2 . 
ce, 8 8 EF a an be 
Sandusky, 9.50 , 
nox, 75 50 10 40 10 5” 5 
Athens, 80 80 — 20 10 -- 8 
pauiding, s 4 10 Fs 8 - 8 
erry, _ 9 6 50gis. 
Fayette, 80 is) 10 3 9 " 4 








akes short roads. 


AsLE 


nd light loads. 


(7REAS 


for everything 


that runs on wheels. 


Sold Everywhere. 


Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADBS, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
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Wheat | Corn | Oats 
Cash or spot — — 
1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1399 | 1900 | 1899 
Ghicago..........| .78%| .74 | 405, ml 3 2134! 2234 
New Ton. ghenae 82 | .74 471g 3946) 25 | ‘o73¢ 
Boston ....... — oe —_ 0 42 29%) .31 
TIED 0 00 seccoses a1! 7084) .43 ‘3444 . ar 
StLouis.... .....| .T7%s) 705%) 39%] S149) 22 | .23Y% 
Minneapolis..... .79%| .66 | .3946] .28 | .24 | .23 
Liverpool........ 93 8244] .584e] 4634) | = | = 








At Chicago, increased interest has been 
shown in wheat, and as might have been 
expected, the good advance has been fol- 
lowed by some reaction. After selling up to 
the level of 79@80c p bu for Oct and Nov 
deliveries, the market broke 2c, with the 
standard grade quotable around 78@79c. 

Rye has followed wheat, business small 
and confined principally to domestic ac- 
count, with exports unimportant. No 2 
eash 53@53%ec p bu, Dec in moderate de- 
mand at 55c. 

In barley the recent strengih has con- 
tinued, and market without important 
change. Receipts are moderate, but read- 
ily salable on the basis of 45@iic p bu for 
common to choice. 

Timothy seed offerings ample, and mar- 
ket rather slow and at times weak. Con- 
tract prime, cash or Oct delivery, $4@4 40 
p 100 lbs. Clover sced steady at recent ad- 
vance, which carried prices to the basis of 
10@10 25 p 100 Ibs for contract prime. 

At New York, continued rains in the 
northwest, together with further evidences 
of a shortcropofspring wheat, have brought 
about higher prices for this cereal. Export 
trade has fallen off quite appreciably owing 
to higher freight rates and advanced prices 
on grain. Flour has sympathized with 
wheat, millers claiming there may be some 
difficulty before spring in getting the pres- 
ent good quality wheat. Corn rules firm, 
although not especially active. Barley in 
quite moderate supply and active. Flax- 
seed higher under advices of frosts in the 
northwest. No 2 red wheat in elevator sold 
around 82c p bu, corn 48c, oats steady at 25c, 
rye 55c, barley 57@60c. Clover seed 9@l1c p 
lb, timothy $1 90@2 50 p bu. Flour, fey 
spring patents 4 40@5, do winter 4@4 20, 
spring straights 3 85@4 15. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 












































| Cattle Hogs Sheep 

1900] 1899 1900| 1899} 1900] 1899 
Chieago. P 100 Ibs . -} $6.00) 36. shaa-00\ectalea0 $4.00] $5.00 
New York ........... 5.90} 6.25) 5.90} 4.90) 4.25) 5.25 
Buffalo... Salads nda 5.75 6.25} 5.65 4.85) 4.25) 5.00 
Kansas City ......... 5.70} 6.10) 5.40} 4.60) 3.75) 4.85 
Pitispurg...........| 6.00] 600) 5.601 4.85! 4.40] 4.50 





At Chicago, the cattle market has shown 
moderate activity, but without unusual in- 
terest, prices averaging nearly steady on 
the more desirable grades. Receipts have 
included a good many common and medium 
cattle, and these have ruled weak. Choice 
to fancy beeves are still quotable at $5 75@ 
6, with the bulk of transactions in steers 
good enough for dressed beef and shipping 
purposes 6 65 downward to 5 25. Western 
range steers are pentiful, selling at 4 50@ 
5 35, butcher cows 3 35@4. 


fancr beef steers, #580460 Poor to fcy bulls, $2 66@ 450 
Good to extra. 635 75 Cannera. 20@ 275 
Common to fair. 473@5 00 Feeders. selected. 4 465 
Texas grasa steers, : 5 a4 2 25 Stockers. 450 to 450 ibe, 330 440 
Western range 35 Calves. 300 Ibs up, SON 5 2% 
— heifers, H 24450 Caives. vea.. 525@ 675 

‘air to good cows. 3 25@4 25 Milen cows, each. 25 OG 60 


The hog market is in good shape, demand 
brisker from all classes of buyers, prices 
fairly steady at the advance recently at- 
tained. Receipts are fairly liberal and pres- 
ent prices ought to show moderate profit to 


feeders. Mixed and heavy droves $5 15@ 
5 50, rough lots 4 $0@5 10, good to fancy 


light weights 5 35@5 60. Hog receipts at 
Chicago this year to date, approximating 
5,800,000, are a little less than a year ago. 
Prime heavy sheep are salable at $4@4 15, 
choice yearlings around 4 25. common to 
good natives and western 3 50@4, feeding 
sheep In moderate demand at 3 50@8 75. 
Common lambs plentiful and weak at 4 50 
Os — to choice western and native 5 25 


At New York, good cattle about steady, 


common stock plentiful and quiet. Common 
to prime steers $4 10@5 65, 


oxen and stags 





3 25@4 40, bulls 2 75@3 75, cows 1 60@3 75. 
Recent sales include 18 Ohio steers, av 1270 
Ibs, at 5 65, 20 do, av 1238 lbs, at 5 40, 17 Ky, 
av 1300 Ibs, at 5 15, 25 Tenn, 1012 Ibs, at 4 10, 
10 butcher cows, av 890 Ibs, at 2 60, and 12, 
av 835 Ibs, at 2 25. Veal calves fairly active 


at 5@8 75 for common to prime, tops 9, 
grassers 3@3 65. Hogs in fair demand. 


State sold at 5 90@6, western 5 80@6, do pigs 
610. Sheep market barely steady. Common 
to prime sheep 3@4 50, do lambs 5@6 25. Re- 
cent sales included 71 Va muttons, av 100 
Ibs, at 4 25, 62 do, light weight, at 4, 106 Ky, 
av 104 Ibs, at 4 35, 196 Md lambs, av 80 lbs, 
at 5, 201 N Y, av 67 lbs, at 5 50, and 440 west- 
ern lambs, av 71 to 83 lbs, at 6 25. 

At Pittsburg, cattle weak under ample 


arrivals of common stock, prices lower. 

Receipts Monday of this week 105 cars. Quo- 
tations revised as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 60@5 85 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 23@4 15 


od, 120 to 1300 lbs, ,510@5 30 Poor to good fat cows, 2 U@4 15 
Fair. 900 to 1100 ibs, '875@100 Heifers, Broo to 110 Ibs, 3 00q@4 50 


Commence, 3 700 to 900 Iba, ee 65 Bologna cows. p hd, 15 00 
Rough, half fat, 425 F'sh cows & springers. — 00 
Com to good fat oxen, : 50@4 50 Veal calves, 0U@7 00 


Hogs steady under supply of 36 aouanas 
decks Monday of this week. Light medium 
sold at $5 85, do heavy 5 80, heavy droves 
5 60@5 70, do yorkers 5 80, light yorkers 
5 70@5 80. Sheep lower. Receipts this week 
Monday 32 double decks. Sheep 4@4 25, 
lambs 4@5 50. 

At Buffalo, cattle only fairly active. Ar- 
rivals this week Monday 210 cars. Ship- 
ping steers sold at $5 25@5 65, stockers and 
feeders 3 25@4 40. Veal calves lower at 
6 50@7 50. Hogs weak, prices 10c lower. On 
Monday of this week 90 double decks came 
in. Pigs sold around 5 70, yorkers and me- 
dium heavy droves 5 75@5 80. No special 
activity in the sheep market. Sheep lower 
at 3 50@4 25, lambs 4 50@5 50. 

At London, American cattle steady at 
12%4@13'%c p Ib estimated dressed weight. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADES. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Beans. 

At New York, supplies continue light and 
are held firmly. Ch marrow $2 20@2 25 p 
bu, good 1 90@2 15, ch medium 1 95, fair 1 75 
@1 90, ch pea 2 05, common 1 80@2, red kid- 
ney 1 85@2 05, white kidney 1 90@2 30, yel- 
low eye 2 10@2 15, Cal lima 3 55. 

Dried Fruits. 


At New York, market ruled quiet on ap- 
ples, with light arrivals of new stock, small 
fruits generally firm. Ch evap’d apples 5@ 
6c p lb, fair to prime 3@4%c, chops 50c@ 
$1 25 p 100 Ibs, cores and skins 25@Tic, 
evap’d peaches 8@9%c p Ib, raspberries 16@ 
17¢e, sun-dried 14@1l5ic, blackberries 4%@5c, 
huckleberries 13@1l4c, cherries 10@lic. 
Eggs. 
situation generally un- 
changed, fancy stock firm, lower grades ir- 
regular in quality and demand. Nearby 
fey 20@23c p dz, av prime 19@19%c, fey 
western 1814@19c, fair to prime 15@18c, loss 
oft 20c. 

At Boston, arriva's ccntinue moderate 
and prices firm. Nearby fcy 24c p dz, ch 
eastern 20c, fair to good 15@17c, Vt and 
N H ch 20c, Mich fey 17@17%c, western 14 


@17c. 
Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, tone of market steady, es- 
pecially for choice apples. Twenty Ounce 
apples $2@2 50 p bbl, Gravenste'n 2 50@3, 
Maiden Blush 2@2 50, Fall Pippin 2@2 25, 


At New York, 


Baldwin 1 50@2, Greening 1 50@1 75; Bart- 
lett pears. ch 3@3 50, good 2 25@2 75, Seckel 


2@4; Niagara grapes 40@50c p carrier, Del 
50@85c, Concords 7@8c p small bskt; Md 
and Del peaches 1@1 75 p carr‘er. Jersey 
40c@1 p bskt; Damson plums 20@35c p 10- 
Ib bskt, Green Gage 18@22c; Rocky Ford 
muskmelons 1@2 59 p cra, fey watermelons 
20@25 p 100, medium 10@18: cranberries, 
dark 5@5 50 p bbl, light 3 50@4. 
Poultry. 


At New York, demand was fairly active, 
especially for choice live fowls. Live spring 
chickens 11@11%c p Ib, fowls lic, turkeys 9 
@10c, ducks 50@75c p pair, geese $1@1 50; 
pigeons 15@20c, iced turkeys 8@13c p Ib, 
Phila chickens 12@17c, western 8@1ic, fowls 
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9@11%ec, ducks 7@13c, geese 11@16c, squabs 
1@2 50. 


At Boston, a steady market is reported, 
especially for fowls. Live fowls 104%@lic p 
lb, chickens 10@104¢c, northern and east- 
ern fowls 10@13c d w, chickens 12@18c, 
ducks 12@13c, pigeons $1@1 25 p dz, western 
iced turkeys 8@9c p Ib, fowls 10@12c, chick- 
ens 10@12c, ducks 5@8c. 

Ground Feeds. 


At New York, market quiet. Bran $17@19 
p ton, middlings 16 25@18 25, red dog 19@ 
19 75, linseed meal 28, cottonseed meal 24 50, 
screenings 30@80c p 100 Ibs, corn chop 824%4@ 
85c, brewers’ meal and grits . 1 05@1 07, 
coarse meal 88@938c. 

Hay and Straw. , 

At New York, best grades rule firm un- 
der moderate supplies. Prime timothy 92% 
@9%5c p 100 ibs, Nol 85@90c, No2 80@82%e, 
clover mixed 75@80c, no grade 60@70c, long 
rye straw 65@75c. 

At Boston, trade ru'es quiet, prices firm 
for choice grades. Prime timothy $17 50@ 
18 50 p ton, No 1 16 50@17 50, No 2 15@16, 
ch fine 14@15, clover mixed 14@15, rye stiaw 
11@16, oat 9@9 5 

Potatoes. 

At New York, offerings continue ample, 
demand only fair. L I in bulk $1 50@2 p 
bbl, state and western 1 25@2 p 180 lbs, Jer- 
sey 1 25@1 75 p bbl, sweets 1 75@2 50. 


At Boston, in quite liberal supply and 
quiet. Aroostook Green Mts 50@55c p bu, 


do Rose and Hebrons 50c, do Pride of South 
45c, York state round white 45c. 
Vegetables. 

At New York, choice onions, cabbage, 
squash and turnips steady, celery firm, 
other stock quiet. Ct and L I white onions 
$2@3 p bbl, do red $1 25@1 50, yellow 1 25@ 
150, state and wesiern yellow 1 25@1 50, 
washed carrots 1@1 25, cucumbers 2@ 
3, cauliflower 50c@2 50, egg plant 50@75c, 
peppers 50@75c, pumpkins 50@60c, squash 
50c@1, turnips 75@9c, L I beets 1 p 100 
bechs, sweet corn 50@75c p 100, cabbage 2@3, 
cucumber pickles 1@3 25 p 1000, celery 25@ 
40c p dz bchs, lettuce 1@3 p case, lima beans 
75c@1 25 p bag, string beans 25@75ic p bu, 
tomatoes 15@30c. 

At Boston, feeling generally steady, sup- 
ply ample in nearly all lines. Onions 40@ 
50e p bu, string beans $1, do shell 75c, do 
lima 1 50, beets 40c, carrots 40@50c, parsley 
25c, parsnips 1, peppers 50c, tomatoes 50c, 
turnips 35@40c, cabbage 75e p bbl, pump- 
kins 50c, squash 1@1 25, cauliflower 1@1 50 
p dz, celery 75c, sweet corn 10@15c, ezge 
plant 50c, cucumbers 3@5 p 100. 

Wool. 


The quiet tone still holds sway in the wool 
market. Some sales have been made at 
generally steady prices, although § sl'ght 
coneessions are reported in a few instances. 
Dry goods merchants continue to await. de- 
velopments. Holders in the imterior are still 
firm in their views and very little trading 
is accomplished. Foreign reports indicate 
a slightly weaker feeling. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


NEW YORK—At Syracuse, state corn 
58c p bu, oats 27c, bran $16 50 p ton, mid- 
dlings 18, hay 16@18. Potatces 40@50c p bu, 
onions 30@40c, turnips 30c, tomatoes 30@45c, 
peppers 1, celery 25c p dz, sweet corn 6@7c. 
Apples 40@90c p bu, pears 75c@1 25, plums 
80c@1 50, peaches 30@60c p 12-qt cra, Con- 
cord grapes 7@10c p 3-lb bskt, Del 10@12c. 





Eggs 17@24c p dz, live chickens 10@12c, 
ducks 8@10c. 

At Albeny, potatoes $1 75 p bbl, onions 1 
@1 25, cabbage 2@3 p 100, celery 6@7 


p 100 bchs, egg plant 2@3 50, squash 75c@1 
p bbl. Apples 50c@1 50 p bbl, cranberries 
5@6, muskmelons 50c@1 p bbl. peaches 75c@ 
1 25 p bskt. Concord grapes 2@3c p Ib. Eggs 
21@22c p dz, live chickens 11@12c p lb, or 
12@19c d w. Corn 48@50c p bu, oats 28@31c, 
bran 16 50@17 50 p ton, midd’ings 17@19, hay 
15@17 50. Milch cows 30@40 each, veal 
calves 6@7 p 100. Ihs 1 w, hogs 5 75@6. 

At Buffalo, eggs 15@17%4c p dz, live fowls 
9@10%c, broilers 10@11%4c, squabs 25@30c p 
pair. Potatoes 40@50c p bu, onions 35@40c, 
beets 10@12c p dz bchs, celery 20@30c, car- 
rots 8@10c, cabbage $1 25@2 50 p 100, cu- 
cumber pickles 18@25c, tomatoes 20@25c p 
% bu. Apples 1 25@1 75 p bbl, Bartlett 
pears 2 75@3, peaches 35@70c p 1-3 bu, plums 
75c@1 p bu, grapes 10@15ic pv 9-Ib bskt. Hav 








13@17 p ton, corn meal 1 p 100 lbs, middlings 
$0c, bran 85c, oats 30c p bu. 

At Rochester, apples 20@30c p bu, pears 
50@60c, peaches 10@40c p bskt, pineapples 
10@15c each. Cabbage 3c p head, carrots 
30@35c p dz bchs, cucumbers 15c p dz, let- 
tuce 20c, onions 45@50c p bu, potatees 40c, 
tomatoes 12@15c p bskt. Eggs 16@i7c p 
dz, live fowls 9@10c p lb, chickens 12@13c 
d w, turkeys 13@14c. Hay 12@19 p ton, 
corn meal 20@21, bran 17@18, middlings 
18@19. 

At Watertown, live steers 44%4,@5c p Ib, 
veals 5%@6c, lambs 4@5c, fowls 6@7c, tur- 
keys 8c, eggs l6c. Peaches 40@85c p % bu, 
pears 50@60c p bskt, plums 15@20c, grapes 
10@15c p 5-lb bskt, cranberries $2 25@2 50 
p bbl, apples 25@50c p bu. Cucumbers 50@ 
60c p 1090, cabbage 4@6c p head, onions 65 
@i75ce p bu, potatoes 35@40c, beets 40c, tur- 
nips 40c. Hay 16@18 p ton, corn meal 20, 
bran 19, middlings 20. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia. 
nearby fcy eggs 18%ec p dz, good 17%@18c, 
live fowls 10% @lic p lb, chickens 10% Y@liiKe, 
ducks 914@10c. Apples $1 25@3 p bbl, Del 
and Md peaches 25@50c p bskt, Bartlett 
pears 3@3 50 p bbl, Concord grapes 7@7%c 
p 5-ib bskt, Del 10@11c, plums 20@30c p 9-lb 
bskt. Potatoes 50@60c p bu, sweets 15@30c 
p bskt, onions 45@50c p bu. Hay 13@16 p 
ton, bran 16 50@17 25, wheat 76c p bu, corn 
46c, oats 28c. 

At Pittsburg, peaches 75c@$1 25 p bu, 
pears 3@4 p bbl, plums 1 10@2 25 p bu, ap- 
ples 1 50@2 50 p bbl, grapes 11@15c p bskt, 
cranberries 2@2 25 p cra. Celery 30@50c p 
dz bchs, tomatoes 1 50@1 75 p bu, pota- 
toes 50@60c, sweets 2 50@3 25 p bbl, cab- 
bage 1@1 25. Eggs 16@18t4c p dz, live fowls 
10@1ic p lb, chickens 11@12c. Timothy hay 
13@15 p ton, prairie 8@9 50, middlings 16 50 
@19, bran 15 50@16, corn 49c p bu, oats 
2714c. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, No 2 red wheat 
78l4c p bu, corn 43%c, oats 23c, hay $11 60 
@13 50 p ton, bran 14 25@14 75, middlings 
15 50@16. Eggs 13@14c p dz, chickens 10@ 
lic p lb, fowls 8%c, turkeys 7@10c, ducks 
7c. Apples 1 50@2 25 p bbl, peaches 1@ 
1 75 p bu, plums 1 60@1 75, Concord grapes 
13@13%4c p 9-lb bskt, Del 25@28c, Bartlett 


pears 3@3 75 p bbl. Potatoes 45c p_ bu, 
sweets 2 25@2 75 p bbl, cabbage 80@90c. 


Steers 4 75@5 65 p 100 lbs 1 w, veal calves 
6 50@7 25, hogs 5 45@5 65. 

At Columbus. wheat 75c p bu, corn 40@ 
45c, oats 20@25c, bran $16 p ton, shorts 15, 
middlings 17, screenings 15, hay 11@13. 
Steers 4 50@4 80 p 100 lbs 1 w, veal calves 
6@6 50, hogs 5 40@5 50, lambs 4@5. Eggs 
1414c p dz, live chickens 7c p lb, ducks 6%c. 
Potatoes 40@42c p bu, onions 40@60c, tur- 
nips 25c. Apples 1@1 25 p bbl, cranberries 
5 50, Concord grapes 12c p 8-lb bskt, musk- 
melons 4@8 p 100, peaches 1 35 p bu. Prime 
clover seed 11 p 100 Ibs, timothy 4 40, redtop 
8 75@11. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, nearby eggs 
17@18c p dz, western 16%@li7c, live chick- 
ens 13c p Ib, fowls lic, ducks 9@1lic. Peaches 
80@55c p bskt, apples $1 25@2 p bbl, Bart- 
lett pears 30@50c p bskt, Concord grapes 10 
@12c p 10-lb bskt. Potatoes 50@55c p bu, 
sweets 1 60@1 90 p bbl, onions 40@45c p bu, 
cabbage 2@2 50 p 100, tomatoes 25@30c p bu, 
sweet corn 6@8c p dz. Wheat 76c p bu, corn 
45c, oats 25%c, hay 15@16 50 p ton, bran 
15 50@17 50, middlings 17. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Cheese Market. 

The make of cheese continues moderate 
and quickly taken. Trading is active on 
both home and export account. Prices 
have advanced 4@w'éc and hold firm. Ar- 
rivals show improvement in quality. Some 
stock has been taken from storage to sup- 
ply the trade, because of the light supply 
of fresh stock. 

New York State—At Syracuse, cheddars 
lic p lb.—At Albany, cheddars 10@1ic, flats 
$14@10%c.—At Rochester, twins 11%c.—At 
Watertown, small 12c.—At Buffalo, fcy 10 
@10%c, dairy 8@9c. e 

At New York, continues firm under mod- 
erate receipts. State fcy 11@11\%c p Ib, 
common to.fair 9%@10%c, light skims 94%@ 
9%c, full 2@2%4c. : 

At Ogdensburg, 1058 bxs were offered 
Saturday, 10%c bid, with no sales; later 
on street all sold at 11%c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats firm at 10%c p 
lb, twins 12c, Young America 12%c.—At Co- 
lumbus, N Y cheddars 11%c, state flats 11c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 








firm. N Y fcy 11@11%c p lb, Ohio flats $@ 
10c, part skims 8@9c. At Pittsburg, ch Ohio 
11@lii%ec, do N Y 12@12%c. 

Meryland—At Baltimore, stocks light, 
feeling strong. N Y cheddars i2c p lb, flats 
124% @12%%c. 

At Boston, arrivals continue moderate, 
prices firmer. N Y twins extra 11@11%<c, 
do Vt 11@11%c, do western 10%@llc, firsts 
10@10%2c, Ohio flats 10@10%éc. 

The Butter Market. 


The home consumptive demand for but- 
ter has increased quite perceptibly, while 
in some cases receipts have run lighter. 
Thus prices naturally have a firmer tone 
and the outlook is hopeful Demand is 
mainly for the better grades, which keep 
cleaned up quite closely. Medium and low 
grades generally plentiful and easy. Ex- 
port trade quiet, foreign reports indicat- 
ing a weaker market. Extra creamery sold 
around 20%c in Chicago and 22@22\%éc in 
eastern trade centers. 

New York State—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 
19@21c p ib, prints 22@25c, dairy 23c.—At 
Albany cmy tubs 21@22c, prints 22@23c, 
dairy 18@20c.—At Rochester, extra Elgin 
emy 23c, state 21@22c.—At Watertown, cmy 
tubs 23@23%c, prints 24%c, dairy 20@22c.— 
At Buffalo, cmy, 20@24c, dairy 10@21%éc. 

At New York, demand has ruled more 
active and about equal to the supply on 
choice grades, lower stock plentiful. Cmy 
extra 22c p Ib, firsts 204%@2116c. seconds 18@ 
19%c, state dairy fcy 20@20%<c, firsts 18@19c, 
western imt cmy 16%@1i%4. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, desirable 
grades steady, market well stocked with 
faulty lots. Western cmy extra 22@22%c p 
Ib, firsts 21@21%4c, ladle 14@l1léc. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, steady at the ad- 
vance, Fcy Elgin 22@23c p lb, state cmy 18 


@21c, dairy 13@15c.—At Columbus, cmy 
tubs 2014c, prints 21%c, dairy 15@1éc. 
Maryland—At Baltimore, trade fairly 


active. Extra separator cmy 22@23c p Ib, 
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firsts 21@22c, extra gathered cmy 20@2Ic, 
firsts 19@20c, ladle 16@18c, dairy 18@21c. 

At Beston, a stronger tone is manifested, 
Vt and N H cmy extra 22@22\4c p Ib, do N 
Y 22@22%c, do western 2144@22c, firsts 1814 
@21c, seconds 17@18c, Vt dairy extra 19c, do 
Me 18c, firsts 17c, western imt cmy 15@ 

72C, 
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Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Drying Up—T. D. (N Y) had a cow that 
seemed all right and gave her usual quan- 
tity of milk. On the following day she was 
nearly dry and her legs swollen, the eyes 
also became sore. He has also a heifer 
that has dried up, but her legs are not 
Swollen. The cause of this trouble is a de- 
ranged state of the system of the animal 
and can usually be remedied by giving 1% 
ibs epsom salts and 1 oz ginger dissolved 
in cold water at one dose. After the salts 
operate give % oz nitrate of potassium at 
a dose three times a day in a small bran 
mash for one week. 

Sweeny—M. H. (N C) has a horse that 
is sweenied. The horse is not lame, but a 
little stiff. Mix % oz cantharides with 3 
oz lard, rub a little of this on the wasted 
muscles once a week and continue it for 
several months if necessary. 





Obstructed Teat—G. T. (Pa) has a cow 


that has a lump in her teat, near the base 
and on milking nothing comes but a little 
blood and matter. Mix 20 gr tannic acid, 
1 oz glycerin and 1 oz water, shake up 
well and inject a little into the teat with 
a small syringe twice a day. If the udder 
is hard at the root of teat mix 1 dr iodine 
with 1 oz lard, rub a little on the hard 
part once every second day. 





Accept my thanks for your Year Book and 
Almanac for 1900. It is a most handy book 
at all times.—[W. L. Moore, Denton Co, Tex, 
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GRAND PRIZE 
ARIS EXPOSITION 


Ranoo.pH & Canat Sre¢., 
CHICAGO.>+ 


103 & 105 Mission Sr., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 





by the International Jury of Awards, 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 
exhibits from various countries, the De Laval superi- 
ority being unquestionable in every material respect. 

Lesser awards, of different grades of medals, 
were made to several other separators. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


The De Laval Cream Separators 


have been awarded the 


— GRAND PRIZE— 


at the 
over many separator 


1102 Arcw Svacet, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


827 Commesionens ST., 
MONTREAL. 
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Send us your address 


and we will showsen 
how to make 63 a day 
absolutely sure; we 
furnish the work and teach geet free, you work in 








the locality where Lan A tyes Send us a and we will 
Biba oversea ce <r 
s . sure. 
Sort maxoricrvenie Cae BexBSO) Vetrett, Mich 


‘ 


HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS... 


will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 


tisement in this journal 











[16] 
Told in Short Paragraphs. 


A preliminary report of the Philippine 
commission was given to the public last 
week by the administration after being 
held at Washington for a month. The 
commission reports only on the condition 
of the islands, saying that “distribution of 
troops in 300 posts has by contact largely 
dispelled hostility, and steadily improved 
temper of people,” and “that if election con- 
firms present policy the remnant of insur- 
rection will disappear within 60 days by 
surrender of leaders and fading out of 
rank and file.”” Unfortunately for the full 
effect of the report, a dispatch was received 
the same day from Gen MacArthur, say- 
ing, “considerable activity throughout Lu- 
zon,” and mentioning five different prov- 
inces that are disturbed, while in one battle 
with 800 Filipinos the American casualties 
were 33 per cent of the troops engaged. 
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The Lily of the North, whieh left Halifax 
last month with supplies for the Peary 
Arctic expedition, is lost. The loss is re- 
ported from Cape Breton, but nothing ad- 
ditional, save that the crew were saved, has 
reached Halifax. 





The coal strike in Pennsylvania is spread- 
ing. and last week marked the first blood- 
shed, when deputies at Shenandoah fired on 
a@ mob of Slavs and Hungarians, killing 
one and seriously wounding several others. 
The mines are effectively tied up and the 
operators have refused all offers to treat 
with the united mine workers’ union. Troops 
are being called out, although little disorder 
has prevailed. Dealers everywhere are tak- 
ing advantage of the situation and putting 
up the price of coal. . 





The national party, composed of men 
who feel that they cannot conscientiously 
vote for either McKinley or Bryan, have 
abandoned the idea of keeping a presiden- 
tial ticket in the field, after nominating 
Senator Caffery of La for president and 
Archibald M. Howe of Mass for vice-pres- 
ident. Senator Caffery refused to run. 





And now it is said that Admiral Dewey 
did not sink the Spanish ships in Manila 
harbor, but that the Spaniards pulled out 
the plugs and opened the valves, and sunk 
the ships themselves. Lieut Hobson, who 
has been superintending the repairs on the 
ships, has said they were little damaged 
below the water line by the shell fire of the 
American fleet, but that the fire above the 
water line was so effective as to cause the 
Spaniards to sink their own ships. 





The post of ambassador to Italy has been 
refused by ex-Gov Wolcott of Mass, for 
personal reasons. When Ambassador Dra- 
per resigned in July last, President McKin- 
ley almost immediately offered the appoint- 
ment to Mr Wolcott, who was then trav- 
eling in Europe with his family. It was 
reported in August that he had accepted. 





A heavy blow to the Dutch heir craze has 
been struck by the state department. Many 
New York residents have paid annual dues 
to parties to look up their claims to the 
Anneke Jans estate. The state department 
says the Netherlands government states 
there is no Metsger, Graff. Anneke Jans, 
Dubers Webber, Kern, Pomer, Kronk, Van- 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 











The Stover Manufacturing Co of River 
street, Freeport, Ill, open their fall cam- 
paign with an advertisement on another 
page of this issue of our paper. This new 
series of advertisements will set forth the 
superiority of their line of Ideal feed grind- 
ers. Nearly every farmer in the country 
is acquainted with the Ideal windmills and 
their well-known high quality and efficien- 
cy. The Ideal feed mills will be found to 
possess equal merit for machines of their 
class. It is worth something to know and 
feel that a machine is backed by the Sto- 
ver experience, inventive ability and hon- 
esty. The Ideal feed mills have just won 
the gold medal, which is the highest award 
made on machinery of this class, at the 


Paris exposition. This is an indorsement 
of the highest order, considering that the 
competition was open to the entire world. 
Write these people for fllustrated catalog, 
etc, before buying a mill. 





OUR 


Dusen, Bradt, Borgadus, Brosius, Brower, 
Fisher, Gobelasnyer, Westfall, Leithner, 
Stineman, nor any estate of any name in 
the keeping of the government, and that 
there are no funds in its care awaiting dis- 
tribution, 


Harper & Brothers, the large N Y pub- 
lishing concern that failed last winter, have 
been reorganized and incorporated. The 
capital of the reorganized company is $2,- 
000,000. 





The national convention of insurance 
commissioners held its second annual meet- 
ing at Hartford, Ct, last week. Questions 
and matters pertaining to insurance topics 
were discussed and considerable time given 
to social affairs. The meeting of 1901 will 
be held at Seattle, Wash. The following 
officers were elected: Pres, J. A. O’Shaugh- 
nessy of Minn; vice-pres, Edwin L. Sco- 
field of Ct; sec, J. J. Brinkerhoff of Ill. 





The glass chimney manufacturers have 
conceded an advance in wages of 6 per cent 
and all the factories in the country will re- 
sume operations at once. The resumption 
will give employment to 2700 skilled work- 
men and 12,000 unskilled men. 





The wonderful new steamer Deutschland 
of the Hamburg-American line has again 
broken her record, making the distance 
from Cherbourg to Sandy Hook in 5 days, 
12 hours and 29 minutes. The previous rec- 
ord, held by Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, 
is thus cut down by five hours and eighteen 
minutes. The Deutschland is not yet in the 
best working order, and if she continues to 
improve she can easily make the trip from 
Queenstown to New York in five days. 
Ocean records are going to pieces rapidly 
this year. 





The village of Spring Lake, N J, was 
swept by fire Sept 19, and three of the prin- 
cipal hotels, eight cottagés and a number 
of business places were Testroyed. The loss 
is estimated at $400,000. In all about 20 
buildings were burned. 





Believing that the war in South Africa 
was practically over the British parliament 
was dissolved Sept 25. All the nominations 
of members of the new house of commons 
must be made before Oct 1, and the elec- 
tions, beginning Oct 1, must be finished 
by Oct 15. The new parliament will as- 
semble and proceed to transact business on 
Nov 1. In the U S it takes six months to 
elect representatives of congress and near- 
ly 14 months after election before they 
meet. 





The success of England in borrowing 
several million dollars in the U Shas 
prompted Germany to try floating a loan 
here, and $20,000,000 payable in 1904-5 has 
been placed at 4 per cent. It is believed 
the money is part of a $50,000,000 loan want- 
ed by Kaiser William to prosecute the war 
in China. 





The result of the elections in Cuba of 
delegates to the forthcoming constitutional 
convention indicates that the nationalist, 
or pro-American party, is in control. In 
the main the delegates are capable men. 
Most of them, it # said, are in favor of 
immediate and absolute independence, 
without the intervention of a protectorate. 





The final volume of the largest literary 
work ever undertaken and executed in the 
world, dealing with the American civil 
war, has just been completed at the gov- 
ernment printing office in Washington. The 
title of the work is War of the Rebellion, a 
Compilation of the Official Records of the 
Union and Confederate Armies. HK con- 
sists of 128 huge royal octavo volumes of 
1000 pages each, and in addition a gigantic 
atlas in 35 parts. The publication was be- 
gun 26 years ago and has proceeded unin- 
terruptedly since. The distribution of the 
volumes as public documents has _ pro- 
gressed for 18 years. Many of the per- 
sons to whom they were furnished at first 
have died and many of the libraries orig- 
inally designated to receive them have 
disbanded, leaving a great quantity of odd 
volumes still undistributed. So now, in or- 
der to utiltze these an@ give the public an 
opportunity to procure sets of the work, 
the secretary of war i authorized, by a 
provision of the sundry civil act, 
at the recent session of congress, to com- 
plete and furnish each senator and rep- 
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resentative in congress two full sets for 
free distribution among their constituents. 
A single set, including the atlas, weighs 700 
lbs. Eleven thousand copies are being print- 
ed, so that the entire edition will comprise 
1,408,000 books of 1000 pages each, aggregat- 
ing 1,408,000,000 pages of matter, exclusive 
of the atlas. The total cost will be $2,750,- 
000. 


State Fairs. 


DeeiMWAPG, DOVE? .....cccccccccscsccceec QE Zh 
Georgia, Atlanta..................-Oct 10-27 
I I a acces cece s0id See eae nn 
Bereta, DerimmGeld.. .... oo ccccsecves Sept 24-29 
DIE, TEE BMGs soo ce casesncccdccas Oct 1-6 
North Carolina, Raleigh..........QOct 22-27 


San Antonio, Internat’l, San Antonio, Tex 
Oct 20-Nov 3 


South Carolina, Columbia....Oct 29-Nov 2 


re Sept 29-Oct 14 
Washington, North Yakima........ Sept24-29 
DISTRICT FAIRS, 
eR CONG id. cnc soo 0 604 S60N we enenind Oct 9-13 


Internat’! Live Stock Exp, Chicago..Dec 1-8 

Massachusetts horticultural, Boston.Oct 2-3 

Tri-Co, Henderson, Ky............ Sept 25-29 

Tri-Co, Richwood. O................<Oct 9-12 

COUNTY FAIRS. 

L , Bellefontaine, 

New York = joer Pat Gilead 
Westchester, White er 


Putnam, Ottawa, 
DISTRICT AND LOCAL 


Binghamton Industrial, 

Binghamton, ~ 
Brockport, Brockport, S$26-29 
Dundee, Dundee, O 2-4 
Gorham, Reed’s Comem, P 


Morris, Morris, O 2-4 
Silver Lake, Perry, O 23 
Union. Brockport, S 26-29 
Vernon, Vernon, oO 34 


New Jersey 


Burlington, Burling- 
ton, O 35 


Maryland 
Frederick, Frederick City, 
O 9-12 


Hagerstown, Hagerstown, 
O 16-19 


Kentucky 


Ohio, Hartford, O 47 
DISTRICT AND LOCAL. 
Com’! & Man’f’r, Paducah, 

oO 91 


Tri-County, Henderson, 


25-29 
Virginia 
Farmville, Farmville, O 10-12 
Indiana 
K . Vincennes, O 8-13 
Steuben, Angola, O 912 
Vigo, Terre Haute, S 24-29 
DISTRICT AND LOCAL. 
Bourbon, Bourbon, O 25 
Bremen, Bremen, 9-12 


Oo 
Francesville Street, ae 


le, 2-5 
Ohio 


Auglaize, Wapakoneta, O 2-6 
Brown, Georgetown, O 2-5 
Butler, ton, Oo 
Carroll, Carrollton, Oo 
Coshocton, Coshocton, O 
Crawford, Bucyrus, O 
Fairfield, Lancaster, O 1 
Harrison, Cadiz, 
Licking, Newark, 


oO 

O 25 

O 26 
Sandusky, Fremont, O 2-5 
Summit, Akron, O 25 
Union, Marysville, O 25 


5 Wood, Bowling om, 


Wyandot, Upper Sandusky, 
. O 25 


North Carolina 
Piedmont Park, Winston- 
Salem, O X-N 3 

Tennessee 

Overton, Livingston, O 47 
Putnam, Cookeville, 8 27-30 

Pennsylvania 
Bedford, Bedford, oO 25 
Berks, Reading, O 25 

Columbia, Bloomsburg, 
O 9-12 

Crawford, Conneautville, 
Greene, Carmichaels, O 3-4 
Lawrence, New Castle, 827-29 
Luzerne, Dallas, O 25 


Mercer, Stoneboro, oO 
Northampton, Nazareth, 


2 Northumberland, Milton, > 
O 25 


Pa Hort Soc, Phila, N 13-If 


Sullivan, Forksville, O 3-5 
Union, Lewisburg, S 26-29 
Washington, Burgettstown, 

oO 24 
York, York, O 145 
DISTRICT AND LOCAL. 
Dallas, Dallas, O 25 
Milton, Milton, O 25 


South Carolina 


Lexington, Lexington, 
- we O 3-3 


Canada 
East Algonia, Sault. Ste 
Marie, O 23 
Peninsular, Chatham City, 
Kent, Ont, i 
South Norwich, Otterville, 
West Elgin, Wallacetown, 
04 


Woodbridge, Woodbridge, 
Ont, O 117-18 








Farm Wagon 
In order to 


introduce their 


only $21.95. 
Low Metal 


Wheels with Wide Tires, the Empire Manu- 


facturing Co., Quincy, 
the market a Farmer’s 


Ill., have placed upon 
Handy Wagon that is 


only 25 inches high, fitted with 24 and 30-inch 
wheels with 4-inch tire, and sold for only $21.95, 





This wagon is made of the best material 





throughout, and really costs but a trifle more 
than a set of new wheels and fully guaranteed 
for one year. Catalog giving a full description 
will be mailed upon application by the Em- 
pire Manufacturing Co., Quincy, Ill., who also 
will furnish metal wheels at low prices made 
an~ size and width of tire to fit any axle. 

















The Lively Table. 


Ten Cents More—“If at first you don’t 


succeed, try, try again.” This is a good 
rule to follow in writing to the Table, and 
I must follow it if I wish to see any of 
my letters in print, for that monster swal- 
lowed my first letter. Beanpole, where do 
you hail from? I am sure I have seen 
those faces printed in the last issue. I may 
have seen the picture before. Hoodoo, I 
hope you succeeded :better than I did in 
writing poetry. Every member of our class 
had to write three poems last year. Some 
were so lucky as to have theirs printed, 
but I assure you I was not among the 
lucky ones, and if I had had one good 
enough I wouldn’t have had it printed. My 
favorite flowers are the May flowers and the 
roses, if I have any choice, but it is rather 
difficult to make a choice. I may get up 
courage to send my picture next time. In- 
closed find a 10-cent stamp for the sub- 
scription for Chatterbox.—[You Know. 

&& This makes in all 7lc sent toward 
Chatterbox’s subscription. 


Fun with Rifle—My papa has taken this 
paper six years now. Papa, mamma and 
1 read it and like it very much. In the 
spring I got up a club and got a rifle, and 
I have lots of fun with it. I think the 
little girl that wrote with her toes was 
very smart. My papa reads about the mar- 
kets every week. My brother has 10 chick- 
ens and a hen that he calls Polly. I have 
a pig that has a black spot on his back. 
T am a Green mountain girl, for I was born 
in Vermont and expect to go back again.— 
[Irene E. Powell, Connecticut. 


Like Miss Idal—So Sour Girl and Miss 
Idal are one and the same. I am very glad, 
for Miss Idal and I look very much alike. 
At first when I looked at the picture I 
thought some one had got hold of my pic- 
ture and had it published.—_{[Madame Mo- 
selle. 








Letter Circlers!—Those who have sent 
applications to join circles, during the 
summer, will soon receive certificates. 
Those who have asked for new members to 
take the place of old, will also soon have 
replies. Successful reports have been re- 
ceived from Circles 154, 162 (Mirabilis) and 
59 (North Star). These circles are reported 
stranded—144, 85, 136, 43, 152, 61, 37, 40, 83, 
112, 160 and 16. The trouble will be inves- 
tigated as soon as possible, and those 
causing the trouble will be dropped. 





Class Trips—I am a country boy and 
graduated from our high school last June 
in a class of nine. Our class motto, was, 
“We launch to-night; where shall we an- 
chor?” Our colors were turquoise blue and 
silver gray, and the class flower was the 
pink carnation. Our class has taken many 
trips together. Among the most important 
are a camping expedition for a week at 
Long Point on Lake Champlain, an all-day 
excursion from Thompson’s Point, Vt, to 
Fort Ticonderoga, and return, and a three 
days’ trip to Camel’s Hump, Vt. I wish 
some other high-school scholars would 
write what they have done. I think all 
will agree with me that these “good times” 
will be in our later years, as ‘red letter 
days.” We have started a class letter 
which has been around once. If I see this 
in print, I shall write again.—[Drew, 1900. 





Greater Crimes—Beanpole, I think you 
are the one on the left side, in the picture. 
Please tell me if I am right. I agree with 
Jack’s Twin in thinking there is a good 
deal of foolishness written to the Table 
about cruelty to animals. ‘The idea of -it 
being cruel to catch fish! And I wonder 
if some of the Tablers would be shocked if 
I should hint that possibly there might 
be greater crimes in the world, than to 
wear a bird on one’s hat.—T Brownie. 





A Pleasant Drive—‘‘Once upon a time” 
there lived in. the country three. children, 
May, Emma and Eddie. They had.a large 
dog named Rover and a little cart and har- 
ness for him. One: day they thought they 
would take a ride, so they harnessed Rover 
to the cart and all got in, Eddie driving. 
They were driving along a pleasant road, 
enjoying their ride very much, when all 
of a sudden Rover. caught sight of a rab- 
bit. He started after it On.a run,” with 
the children in the eart. Eddie did~ his 


best to-stop him, but it did no good. He 
soon. took them 


off-the road.:. They were 
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going over the fields or plains, when they 
suddenly struck a fallen tree. The wagon 
was broken, the children were thrown out 
and the rabbit caught. They now started 
for home, Eddie pulling the wagon, which 
had but three wheels, May carrying the 
wounded rabbit, Emma walking by the 
cart and Rover walking by May’s side, 
looking at the rabbit and feeling very 
proud.—[Ruth A, Powell, 11, New York. 





Hens’ Quills—Drop-Kicker, I agree with 


you. Your argument was able and to the 
point, but did you stop to think that if 
Marcus Poetus wore feathers, they might 
have been quills, which are so fashionable 
at present? These quills, according to a 
newspaper clipping, are the cast-off prop- 
erty of hens and turkeys bought at a low 
rate and dyed.—[Red Pepper. 


“Country Bumpkin’—I think that any 
boy or girl who knows how to do fancywork, 
housework, outdoor work or anything un- 
der the sun, and spends the time, paper and 
ink in guessing about that picture in the 
July 28 issue, is very, very foolish. Be- 


sides, I think the Tabler very bright who 
could guess correctly when the people in 
question are arranged in such a beautiful 
position with boys’ hats on and their faces 
innocent 


so distorted. I am, perhaps, an 
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in the central part of New 


395 


Green Pond 
York state is for I live in the central 
part ef the state and never heard of it. 
I think the Tablers should discuss how the 
girls should comb their hair, as well as the 
boys, for some of the girls have some very 
unbecoming ways. High School Boy, send 
your ten cents and there will be two to- 
ward our ten for a high school circle.—[A 
High School Girl. 





Fairyland=I could never tell which was 


the happiest day that I have ever spent. 
The happiest time I ever had was when I 
journeyed from my old home in North Da- 
kota to my present home in the Empire 
state. I lived 21 miles from a railroad and 
had never been much over five miles from 
home, had never seen a train nor been in 
a city. I rode four days on the cars and 
stopped off three or four days at St Paul, 
Chicago, Niagara Falls and Syracuse. To 
one who had lived so isolated from the 
world this seemd like a journey through 
fairyland, or like a wonderful dream.—[Jes- 
sismine. 





Hard-hearted?—Drop Kicker, you have 
ably defended the angler, but my sympa- 
thies remain with Marcus Poetus. I think it 
is wrong to take sensitive life under any 
circumstances, and the person who does so 








THE TABLERS’ APPEAL TO CHATTERBOX OF CHAUTAUQUA. 


Fisher Girl, who contributed the cartoon on Hair-Parting, herewith portrays her 


idea of the situation as regards Chatterbox of Chautauqua. 


The Tablers are sending 


_in stamps to buy Chatterbox a year’s subscription to this paper, and yet she does not 
respond. Presumably the man in this cartoon is the Young Folks’ Editor, present- 
ing the Tablers’ petition and their gift of a subscription. 


country bumpkin, but it had never. oc- 
curred to me before that any country-bred 
girl or boy would have their picture taken 
in such a position, and when I was gazing 
at it the old saying flashed across my 
mind, “What fools we mortals are.” Now, 
perhaps you think me very exacting and 
meddlesome, so I will close. I have said 
what [ think, and everyone has a right to 
their own opinion.—[The Iceman. 


Health Before Beauty—I think Magda- 
lene’s plan good and I send my 10c to join. 
I vote for Magdalene for secretary; eight 
more and we will have a circle. Alba Co- 
lumba, I sympathize with you. I had a 
very dear friend, a boy, and some other 
girls and boys went to him and told fibs 
about me, and I received a very insulting 
note and now we don’t speak as we pass 
by.—[North Dakota Violet. 

&= We fear it will be impossible to form 
a Health Before Beauty circle, there being 
but two applications on hand, 








Farm Work—I do not think it will hurt. 
any girl to: help. do farm- work; it only 
tends to make them healthy. Of course I 
do not believe in their doing such work as 
plowing...I think. a: man, too, ought to 
know how to get a meal of victuals. I 
should like. to -know of -Jessismine where 


wilfully is necessarily either thoughtless or 
cruel. Those who make it their business 
to take life as butchers, hunters, etc, are 
almost without exception hard-hearted men. 
I once heard a preacher say, in speaking of 
a vegetarian who was conscientiously op- 
posed to eating meat because it took life, 
“He forgets that that is what God gave 
them to us for.” There may be differ- 
ences of opinion as to his authority for the 
statement, and while he was a good man, 
I don’t think he was an agent direct from 
heaven. Drop Kicker wishes us to excuse 
angling because there are worse evils. He 
does not say that the fish feels no pain, but 
that it feels less than the cat.—/Hoosier 
Quakeress. 





Postal Note Dues—aAs I saw in a recent 


issue that the Letter Club secretary re-: 
quested the circle dues to be paid in money 
and not stamps, will you please explain 
how we are to send the money, as it is 
risky sending so much -money by letter, 
and a postal note costs 5c. Is that extra 
5c to be taken from the dues, or do. the 
secretaries have to pay that extra?—[A 
Secretary. , 

&# Postal notes are the best way.to send 
small.sums. The secretary should not pay 
the extra dues, but they. should be contrib- 
uted by the members. 
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A New School of Medicine 


By Annie Hamilton Donnell. 


{Part II, Conclusion. Part I appeared in 
the issue of Sept 15.] 


Old Glory stopped with a pronounced jerk 
that came near precipitating Dick’s long- 
limbed bulk into the arms of Miss Lavinia 
herself. She had crept feebly out to the 
gate to watch for the doctor. It was her 
daily pilgrimage. 

“Great Caesar, is that the way Uncle 
Max gets out!”” laughed Dick in his great 
cheery voice. “Good-morning, Miss La- 
vinia. This isn’t the way I’m accustomed 
to alight and I'm a little awkward. I’m not 
used to a doctor’s ways, you see. If—if 
you’d please tell me what I ought to do 

t—" ; 
mw The sad little woman gazed up at him 
in mild dismay. This was not the doctor 
she had come out to watch for. “Uncle 
Max was called away, you know, so I 
eame,” explained Dick. “I hope you don’t 
mind. I know a lot,—truly, Miss Lavinia! 
They're making a regular quack of me 
down at college. I hope you don’t mind? 

He appealed to her boyishly. He had 
stepped back to the phaeton and pulled 
out from under the seat a great cluster of 
bright fringed poppies,—golden, crimson 
and white, and now he held them out to 
her, smiling. In the other hand he had a 
bunch of great pink clovers. A bee boomed 
round them fussily. 

“I prescribe the poppies to make you 
sleep—there’s nothing like poppies,” he said 
gayly. “Put them on a stand beside your 
bed and admire them till you begin to 
grow drowsy. And the clovers are tiptop 
medicine, Miss Lavinia,—look at that bee 
drinking clover tea, will you! He’s as fat 
as an alderman. We young doctors have 
all the new doses, you know. Miss La- 
vinia—” 

He nodded toward the buggy insinuat- 
ingly. “If you’d just get in and ride a lit- 
tle bit: of a way with me!’ he pleaded. “It’s 
awfully poky alone, and there's something 
Uncle Max and I discovered yesterday that 
T’d like to show you. It’s only a little way, 
truly. Please?” 

No, no, this was not the doctor Miss La- 
vinia had expected! Not a word about 
pulses and “symptoms” and insomnia, but, 
instead,—what was this about going to ride 
a little way? And the glorious poppies and 
the clover-heads,—Miss Lavinia looked 
down at them wistfully. She stroked a 
great white poppy with one of her thin fin- 
gers. This was a new way of doctoring. 
It made Miss Lavinia a little breathless. 

“You won’t need any hat—I never wear 
one at college when I’m on the team, you 
know. You won’t mind if I lift you in, will 
you? I’m afraid Old Glory won’t stand any 
longer!” 

Dick’s brown face tweaked with fun. Old 
Ylory was well known in Weirbridge; Miss 
Lavinia glanced at her from her vantage 
point in the bugigy where Dick had lifted 
her, and Miss Lavinia smiled. It was so 
tiny and wan a smile that Dick took no 
eredit to himself. But it would do for a 
starter, he thought. It would pave the 
way. He climbed in over the wheel and 
signaled Old Glory. It would not do to 
wait for Miss Lavinia to repent and insist 
upon getting out. 

“Are you fond of pigs, Miss Lavinia?” the 
new doctor asked abruptly. Then he 
stopped in laughing dismay. “There, I 
meant to break it to you gently,” he cried. 
“But they’re “so cunning—regular little 
beauties! Ten, unless their unnatural par- 
ent has eaten up a couple. She break- 
fasted yesterday on the flower of the fam- 
ily, they said. Here we are. I'll drive up 
close to the fence and you can peep over, 
as nice as a pin.” 

The sight that greeted astonished Miss 
Lavinia was sufficiently novel. A bevy of 
tiny white pigs scurried about and squealed 
joyously. Their fragments of tails curled 
tightly over their little white backs and 
their beads of bright eyes blinked up at 
Miss Lavinia knowingly. 

“One, two, three,—ten. Good for you, old 
lady! You didn’t eat one, did you?’ eried 
Dick triumphantly. “I'm that proud of 


you! Look at the little speckled grunter, 
Miss Lavinia,—isn’t he a _ little James 
Dandy ?’’ 


“He’s a little dear,’ Miss Lavinia ejacu- 
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lated admiringlty. She was smiling! ‘That 
medicine ‘took,’ ’’ exulted the new doctor as 
he drove away, after returning Miss La- 
vinia to her own garden gate. He leaned 
out and lifted his cap to her. ‘‘Now for Jo- 
seph,—I wonder if Joseph is fond of pigs? 
It’s a good deal of a risk.” 

Mr Joseph Streeter was huddled still in 
his dim corner. He greeted Dick gloomily. 
“Gone away, has he? Well, I hope he won’t 
find his sister dead, but he probably will. 
We're all on the brink. I’ve lost half a 
pound since yesterday, and my pulse whif- 
fles round like a top—feel o’ that.” 

But Dick deftly evaded the lean wrist, 
pretending not to see it. “‘Queer, isn’t it, 
how a fellow can reduce his weight?’’ he 
said, reminiscently. “I tapered mine off 20 
pounds in no time when I was on the team. 


Are you interested in baseball, Mr 
Streeter?” 
Happy hit! The hypochondriac’s dull 


face perceptibly lightened. “I was pitcher 
on the old academy nine,” he said briefly. 

“Why, you don’t say!” cried Dick, 
tending a brown, brawny hand. “Why, 
shake, will you! That’s my berth on the 
Reds. I tell you, it isn’t all science, Mr 
Streeter,—there’s muscle in it, too. Like 
that, for instance.” He stripped his arm 
and crooked it till the muscles stood out on 
it splendidly, like whipcords. Dick exulted 
in his muscles. 

The wasted figure in the gloomy corner 
came out into the light and prodded the 
brown, hard flesh tentatively, his eyes a lit- 
tle less gloomy. ‘Hard as a hickory butt,” 
he muttered with approval in his tone. 
“Well, sir, maybe you wouldn’t think it, but 
I had a big muscle myself, in those days.” 

“Not a doubt of it!” the new doctor re- 
joined cheerily. ‘“You’ve got the makeup 
all right. Scott, it’s easy enough to lose it 
as soon as you get out of practice a bit! 
I say, Mr Streeter, don’t you want to drive 
over to Huxley this afternoon with me? 
There’s a big game on there between the 
second Salems and the Huxley Giants. It’ll 
be worth watching. They’ve got a pitcher 
on the Salems that’s some! I’ve got my 
sick folks to jolly up first, then I’m your 
man. 

He burst into his big, hearty laugh to 
cover the uncomfortable stir in his feel- 
ings at the sight of the pitiful wistfulness 
in the poor man’s gaunt face. Joseph 
Streeter had forgotten to detail his woes 
and the new doctor had given them wide 
berth. With an added injunction to be 
ready at 3 he strode down the path to the 
drowsing mare. But he strode back again. 

“Oh, Mr Streeter, I say!” he called as 
he went, “‘don’t you want to look over last 
night’s Telegram, with the account of the 
National league game between.the Bostons 
and Baltimores? I’ve skimmed the cream 
of it—it’s great! Hurrah for the Hubs!— 
No, no, take it; a doctor can’t read news 
on his beat! I'll get it this afternoon.” And 
he jogged away with a pleasant picture of 
his patient eagerly poring over the col- 
umns of the paper, framed in the tiny 
window in the back of Uncle Max’s buggy. 
It set him whistling jubilantly. 

“I'm getting on, Glory,” he stopped to 
say. “No need of Uncle Max coming back 
at all! It’s plain I’m cut out for a pill- 
ster.” He went his rounds patiently, ac- 
cording to the program in his pocket. A 
whiff of fresh air went with him and lin- 
gered behind him. It was hard to. with- 
stand the great boy’s sunny laugh. 

The “run-in” at the rich Miss Cowper- 
thwait’s he left for the last, instinctively 
dreading it. But he strode briskly up the 
brick walk between long rows of stiffly 
nodding asters and tapped the brass knock- 
er crisply. “Er—is Miss Cowperthwait in?” 
he asked of the dainty young lady who an- 
swered the knock. She eyed his bag with 
suspicion. 

“My name is Miss Cowperthwait,” she 
said politely, “but I do not care to look at 
anything to-day.” Great Scott, she took 
him for an agent of flavorings or lamp 
chimneys, or something! 

“I am the new doctor,” he said stiffly. 
“That is—er—Uncle Max was called away 
and left me in eharge. I have brought your 
medicines.”” He followed her into, the wide 
hall and through a curtained doorway into 
a pleasant room. Unconsciously he adopt- 
ed the tricks of manner of the urbane, full- 
fledged doctor. 

“I hope—er—your breakfast agreed with 
you,” he said in a professional tone, as he 
fumbled in his little leather grip. He re- 
membered Uncle Max’s hint. And wasn’t 
there something else he was to remember? 
Oh, yes. “The doctor wished me to - tell 








you to eat the—er—the dandelion greens 
without the slightest hesitancy, not the 
slightest. He got your note the day before 
he was called away. You are fond of dan- 
delion greens?” 

The pretty, young face opposite Dick lost 
its dignified composure for an instant and 
broke into dimples, but Dick was intent on 
his medicines and oblivious to externals. 
It was not until a little later, when he had 
leisure to observe his patient closely, that 
he realized with a dim sense of wonder 
and enibarrassment how fresh and healthy 
she looked. It was hard to believe she 
could not enjoy her breakfasts and suppers 
and dinners with the best of people. No, 
by all that was good, she didn’t look like 
a poor dyspeptic! 

“Appearances are mighty deceitful,” 
thought the new doctor. He prolonged his 
call unprofessionally, and the conversation 
drifted into congenial channels and grew 
animated. It was cool and pleasant in Miss 
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Neither are you well. The fre- 
went headaches, the fatigue after 
ht exercise; the lack of appetite, 
want of energy, a slight but trouble- 
some pain here or there, the loss of 
flesh and strength; the ease with 
which you take cold; all this indi- 
cates that your health is not as it 
—_ be. be is the ray as! 
persons suffering as descri 
above should try 
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Cowperthwait’s parlor. Dick decided that 
doctoring was not half bad, after all. 

He had planned this visit with a special 
view to cheering his patient up, as he had 
tried to do in the other cases, but there 
seemed no pressing need here! This pa- 
tient dimpled and smiled bewitchingly. Dick 
Garrett, huge and confident and armor- 
proof, lost his heart to her before the visit 
ended. 

At last he rose reluctantly. With the ac- 
tion his professional manner came back. 
“Well, good morning,” he said ponderous- 
ly. “I trust the new medicines will prove— 
er—efficacious. Don’t neglect taking them 
with regularity. I think it will be safer, 
that is—er—it might be better for me to 
run in again to-morrow.” He lifted his hat 
and strode away. The girl on the thresh- 
old slipped back into the parlor and con- 
fronted her own charming image in one of 
the long, old-fashioned mirrors. 

“Well, Polly Cowperthwait, how do you 
feel now?” she cried. ‘“‘You’d better hide 
your head under a bushel! Well, I don’t 
care, it’s the only chance you’re likely to 
get to be doctored, you poor, ridiculously 
healthy thing’; so this once I'll forgive you. 
But don’t let me know of your deceiving 
innocent young doctors again, mind!” 

She gazed thoughtfully at the reflected 
face, taking a naive mental inventory of 
its fresh charm. “He’s a restful change 
after the dear, fussy old doctor,’ she an- 
nounced suddenly. ‘I hope Aunt Victoria’ll 
want to consult him often about her—dan- 
delion greens!’’ 

The old doctor’s absence was necessarily 
prolonged and the young doctor carried 
on his own methods uninterrupted. They 
seemed to be working out well. Miss Lavin- 
ia’s feeble smile ripened into warmth at the 
sound of Dick’s big, contagious laugh, and 


Joseph Streeter, not to be outdone, and the’ 


better to even accounts, on the opposite 
pages of his diary, smiled, too. He fell 
into the way of straying across interven- 
ing house lots to Miss Lavinia’s, to tell her 
the Bostons’ score against the Philadel- 
phias, or to relate thrice-told tales of old 
academy days, with the “feel” of the ball 
still between his palms. 

At the big brick house on the knoll, the 
new doctor’s practice throve admirably. 
Polly Cowperthwait’s demure apology was 
accepted in excellent part, but though the 
new doctor proceeded at once to “treat” 
the genuine Miss Cowperthwait, it was no- 
ticeable that the mischievous little counter- 
feit was not neglected. 

The reports by long-distance telephone 
were so reassuring that the old doctor de- 
cided to tarry a little beyond the limits of 
necessity. It was his first vacation for 30 
years. When Dick met him at the Cross- 
ing he was looking younger by 10 years. 
He sprang from the car without any hints 
of rheumatism in his stout old legs. Dick 
waved him back. 

“Don’t get off, Uncle Max, don’t get off!” 
he called. ‘‘Keep right on. Everybody’s 
cured; there isn’t anything for you to do 
here.” 

“By the great horn spoon, we'll see about 
that, you young jackanapes!” laughed the 
old man. “‘I’ll have you taken up for high- 
way robbery if you’ve taken the bread out 
of my mouth like that. I suppose Miss 
Lavinia’s grown fat with laughing and Joe 
Streeter weighs two hundred—” 

“And Miss Cowperthwait eats roast pork 
and fried parsnips,—yes, sir, you’ve hit the 
bull’seye first shot. We've turned the ta- 
bles on you, Uncle Max; you’ve got to be 
patient yourself now!” 

“Umph! ‘while the cat’s away’—I _ see. 
Next thing you’ll be telling me there’s a 
match on between Joe and Miss Lavinia— 
eh?” grunted the old doctor. The young 
doctor’s eyes took to unaccountable shin- 
ing. Old Glory suddenly stopped as a del- 
icate suggestion that now was a good time 
for him .to make a clean breast of it, and 
tell the good old gentleman of that other 
match that was “on.” 


The Standard. . 


CLARENCE HAWKES. 








Each deed we do that Christ’s love could not 
ess 
Shall make our own love just so much the 


ess; 
Shall be an insect eating at_our rose, 
The flower of joy that we call happiness. 





An old maidish woman *%an generally be 
cured by matrimony, but what can be done 
with the old maidish man?—[E, W. 





EVENINGS AT. HOME 


The Influence of the Body. 





[Twenty-fourth paper in our series, ‘“‘To Be 
Happy Though Delicate,” by Ethelkwyn 
Wetherald.] 


While it is perfectly true that business 


and. domestic cares and _ responsibil- 
ities, added to the habit of worry, 
will ruin the finest digestion on 


earth, it is also certain that the most peace- 
ful thoughts, brightest hopes and profound- 
est satisfaction in life, are engendered by 
a good stomach in perfect working order. 
A fine mind in a sickly body is like a fine 
potato grown in bad soil; half its admira- 
ble qualities are obscured by its clayey 
habitation. “What delicious pork!” ex- 
claimed a lady at a friend’s dinner table. 
“Do you raise a very superior breed of 
pig?” “Not at all,” replied her host, “but 
this pork was made of apples.’ 

We all admit that goodness in pork re- 
sults from feeding pigs plenty of apples. 
But goodness is also a desirable quality in 
humanity, and it thrives most easily in 
households where apples abound from Sep- 
tember till June. As a rule, the well-nour- 
ished body makes the mind as well as the 
frame strong and active. One of the best 
of all foods is shorts—the most nutritious 
part of the wheat. Every farmer knows 
that this is the right thing for growing 


animals, but he forgets that his children | 


are growing animals, and that on a diet 
of fine flour, pastry, pickles and candy, they 
will develop unhealthy bodies and morbid 
minds. 
the product of our food. Impatience, irrita- 
bility, crossness, usually called nervousness, 
are as directly the result of indigestion as 
are fear, anxiety and despondency. 

“TI question everything, and find 

That naught is suited to my mind, : 

And all the world appears unkind.’ 

Those lives express a mood from. which 
we all have suffered, but it lifts and light- 
ens when we have discovered that the root 
of the trouble is in ourselves and not in 
the world about -us. What Lowell called 
“the universal liver complaint,” is probably 
responsible for nine-tenths of the pessimism 
in the world. The man who thinks that 
his brains are not worth the powder to 
blow them out should stop eating hot 
bread. Two meals a day of stale bread 
and broiled beefsteak, with enough exer- 
cise between meals to make his muscles 
tired and his skin moist, would give him 
a better opinion of himself and everyone 
around him. I have known several scolding 
women and more than one scolding man, 
and every one of them drank strong tea. 
Who can tell how much of Carlyle’s vitup- 
erative power was due to his fondness for 
the cup that cheers and also irritates? 

Doubtless there is such a thing as relig- 
ious despondency, but if we get all the 
earthly sunshine we need it will be difficult 
for the gloomiest religious faith to cast a 
shadow over our lives. The mind takes 
the color of the complexion. When the 
latter is rosy it is safe to infer rose-colored 
views of life; when it is sallow we know 
that the flowers and fruits of life are de- 
parting, that all food is alike tasteless, and 
all thoughts tainted with decadence, Cheer- 
fulness, like a good complexion, has to be 
worked for when it isn’t natural. Both 
are the products of good food, plenty of 
oxygen, active exercise and sound sleep. 

It would be too much to say that a weak 
body indicates a weak mind, but the men- 
tal faculties established in a feeble frame 
are intermittent in their action. They lack 
stamina and staying power. The brain may 
be quick, brilliant, ambitious, but it is as 
strong as the stomach and no stronger; as 
sluggish as the liver or as active; as im- 
poverished as the blood or as well-nour- 
ished. The mind is dwarfed when the body 
is overworked, weakened when it is badly 
fed, dulled when it is overfed. There are 
exceptional cases ofremarkable mental gifts 
accompanying weakly frames; but the hu- 
miliating consciousness of feeling one’s am- 
bition far outrun the physical strength to 
satisfy it, is not enviable. The best “all- 
round’ workers are those whose hands have 
the ability of their heads, whose muscles 
are as strong and elastic as their minds. 





The Pan-Partisan Pocket Manual of 
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A Few Plain Facts 
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ON THE CURABILITY OF CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA 
AND BRONCHITIS—FROM DR ROBERT HUNTER’S 
LECTURES ON LUNG DISEASES, 


I have made the lungs a specialty for 
nearly fifty years and know by experience 
that consumption is curable in all stages. 
By this I do not mean that it is curable 
in every case; for in some the patient’s con- 
stitution is so bad and broken down that 
no healing power is left in the body. But 
treated in its early stages, fully 95 per 
cent recover under antiseptic medicated air 
inhalations. 

But the mere act of inhaling some fra- 
grant nostrum is not what I mean by in- 
halation treatment. The remedies must be 
adapted to the disease and condition of each 
patient. The physician must have _thor- 
ough knowledge of medicines, be able to 
detect the different forms of lung disease 
and have experience in the action of in- 
haled remedies on the lungs or he cannot 
apply it with success. 

Consumption, to have the same chance 
of cure as other diseases, must be treated 
before serious injury has been done to the 
lung structures. Almost every case is seen 
in this stage by the patient’s family physi- 
cian, and if he knew the remedies to use, 
their strength, and how to apply them to 
the lungs, there would be few deaths by 
consumption. 

But what possible chance has anyone af- 
flicted with consumption under the care of 
physicians who never cured a case in their 
whole professional career, who confess that 
they have no curative treatment of their 
own, and no confidence in anything they 
can do for the disease? What moral right 
have they to treat consumption at all, or 
to permit their patients to believe they are 
striving to cure them when all they are 
doing is but a wretched system of pallia- 
tion of symptoms? 

Here is the real cause of this widespread 
mortality of consumption. People die. of it 
because general physicians do not know 
its proper treatment and are wholly in- 
competent to cope with it. Before they can 
do so they must be retaught the principles 
of medical science which govern the treat- 
ment of all local diseases, and acting un- 
der them must discover, as I did, the reme- 
dies which when locally applied to the 
lungs, will kill their germs and heal the 
ravages they have made in that organ. 

I have given the world a positive cure for 
consumption in my antiseptic medicated air 
treatment, when applied before mortal le- 
sions have taken place. It is a treatment 
which places consumption in the list of 
curable maladies and renders their cure 
certain as other serious local diseases. By 
it healing and germicidal remedies are 
brought into direct contact with the inter- 
nal surfaces of the nose, throat, larynx, 
air tubes and cells of the lungs. It soothes 
the mucous lining of the breathing organs, 
arrests irritation and prevents inflamma- 
tion, while the antiseptics destroy the germ 
life on which the disease depends. 

A few cases are as good as a thousand 
that 1 might refer to, write to any of them. 
A personal letter from them may be the 
means of saving your life. 

In order to obtain Dr Hunter’s book, The 
Lungs and Their Diseases, free, it is nec- 
essary to mention this paper and address 
Dr Robert Hunter association, 117 W 45th 
street, New York. 
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Talk Around the Table. 


“Doesn’t Look Right’’—No one wishes to 
judge another wrong, or do that which is 
not for their best good. But it doesn’t look 
just right for young ladies who are “not 
well” to leave their fine laundering for 
mother and sister, while they are strong 
enough for biking and all the pleasure 
parties going. These same girls are not 
drones; many are schoolteachers and of- 
fice workers. Is it for their best good to 
indulge them? If these mothers and sis- 
ters are willing to do it for the same terms 
as a laundry would, it is all right.—[E, 
E. B. 





A Mystery—It is a mystery how a wom- 
an with a family of children to care for 
can get time for field work. One might 
say that she has all the more time, but 
not if she is as interested as she ought 
to be in their home education, fitting them 
for something in life other than indifferent 
success—not leaving it all to the schools. 
Such hours as the house mother spends 
wielding the hoe or rake may be better 
used in assisting her little flock—if girls— 
in various acquisitions of knowledge to be 
obtained in cooking, or beside the mend- 
ing basket or sewing machine, or even at 
the organ, or in the floral garden, or in see- 
ing off to town quite often the elder 
daughter, who at the store may exercise 
her judgment and her arithmetic. For a 
girl nowadays brought up without business 
training is at a discount; she should be 
taught hy her mother the value of money 
and how to use it.—[Breadwinner. 





Advice—My husband has taken this jour- 
nal for eight years and likes it better each 
year. We live on a picturesque point, be- 
tween Carp river and Lake Michigan. I 
am much interested in farm and garden, 
also fancywork. Kind Tablers, please give 
me your advice. I am unable to do hard 
work, but can make the most beautiful 
point lace and Battenberg. Have tried one 
“exchange,” but it is not satisfactory, as I 
live too far to have it properly exhibited. 
{Madame Delphine. 


Foolish Enough—Thank you, Mrs Whit- 
ing. It is beyond me to see anything 
amusing in the antics of drunken men. A 
young total abstainer dropped in recently 
and began telling of following two neigh- 
bors, hiding behind a stone wall, listening 
to and watching them. The subject was 
quickly changed when it was suggested 
that nothing elevating was heard. Men 
can be foolish enough without making 
themselves fools. This brings to mind a 
contested will case. The deceased was not 
considered bright. His physician made this 
statement on the stand: “The deceased 
was not an idiot but idiotic, was not a 
fool but foolish.’’—[E. ‘ 


Mutual Benefit—An Old Maid, permit me 


to say I think you are speaking without ex- 
perience, for I believe there are many true 
marriages in the world, where the hearts 
of husband and wife become more closely 
united as the years roll by. It is well to 
“look before you leap,”’ but if any woman 
expects to find a model of perfection among 
the male creation, she will meet with dis- 
appointment, and vice versa. A Friend, I 
am an American woman and a firm believer 
in exchange of work between husband and 
wife; particularly on a farm. A woman’s 
work is monotonous and tiresome. A change 
is restful; therefore, some light outdoor 
work not only cheers and invigorates, but 
imparts a knowledge which enables her to 
advise and aid the husband in many out- 
side affairs, to their mutual benefit.—[Re- 
surgam. 





Dear Grandmother—You “dear, troubled 


grandmother,” I wish that mother could re- 
alize what she is robbing her babe of. I 
pity all those children that have never a 
fairy grandmother to watch and love them. 
I remember as I write one of the dearest 
old ladies, who was worshipped by her 
grandsons. One day I had a peep in one 
of her dresser drawers and there was a 
whole history,—an old jackknife, some 
buckeyes, a few hickory nuts, a couple of 
old wheels out of a watch, and O, ever and 
ever so many other things. You see, grandma 
kept all this for her pets. Many a time I 
heard those boys say, “Tll take that to 
grandma; she'll save it for me.” Mothers 
on the farm are so busy that we must so 


MOTHERS 








often say, “don’t bother me.” O happy 
the home where children may have a dear 
grandmother to help them over their 
bumps and troubles.—[Sally Muggins. 


Little Acts of Love—Troubled Grand- 


mother, to-day I picked up an old mag- 
azine printed in 1838. Its frontispiece was 
the scene of a quaint old-time kitchen with 
an open fireplace. Beside the hearthstone 
sat a noble-looking, sweet-faced grand- 
mother, holding the hand of her little grand- 
son, all warmly dressed for school. With 
the other hand she was holding out a lit- 
tle mitten to warm by the fire. I thought 
of you, and how renewed your heart would 
be if such natural and tender little acts of 
love could be restored to you, and I trust 
that they will be soon.—[Breadwinner. 


A Loyal Heart—While we often see mar- 
riages where there is, comparatively speak- 
ing, very little love or even respect given, 
how many times we see a home “‘hallowed”’ 
by a union of hearts so pure that its in- 
fluence is a benediction. I think the young 
people are quite apt to notice the hasty 
word, the impatient gestures; but many 
times underneath even this is a true love, 
a faithful, loyal heart. I would much 
rather my husband did not smoke, but there 
are many things worse than smoking. We 
must learn to overcome, to control our 
tongues. This is an unruly member. Why 
should an imperfect woman expect to marry 
a perfect man? There is something for 
each to do. Bear with each other.—[A Ta- 
bler, 





Asked and Answered—A reader wants 
us to republish the recipe of “runaway 
cakes” that appeared several years ago; 
who can send it?—A tried recipe for Gra- 
ham wafers, and how to remove the musty 
smell from a tapestry carpet, are a young 
housekeeper’s wants._—-What’s the name of 
that little song running, “I love papa and 
papa loves me,” asks a mother. 

The Dominie’s Laundry—The dominie 
took board with a sociable woman in the 
city, and had the parlor for his study. 
He was much annoyed and hindered by 
his landlady’s visitors, whom she always 
brought inte the parlor. One day, when 
it seemed to him alt bedlam had been let 
loose, he hurriedly excused himself from 
dinner, went into his study and found his 
laundry had been returned; what did he 
do, but spread it out over all the chairs; 
stockings here, shirt there, etc. When the 
visitors came in, he was very busily writ- 
ing, and as they saw no place to sit, they 
wandered elsewhere. The landlady was 
very indignant, but what was he to do?— 
[Aunt Mamie. 





Failure—A man that allows his wife to 
perform outdoor labor besides her house- 
work is a decided failure.—[Casual Ob- 
server. 
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With Quinces. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 





Quince Butter: Pare and core the fruit, 
cut it up rather fine, cover with water and 
cook until tender. At the same time in 
another kettle simmer the cores and skins 
in just enough water to keep them from 
burning. When cooked quite soft, strain 
off the liquor from the cores and skins and 
add it to the fruit. Allow % Ib sugar to 
each pound of the quince. Boil the whole, 
stirring constantly, until it is smooth and 


firm. Then put in jars and seal. Keep in 
a cool, dry place. 
Spiced Quinces: Pare and core the 


quinces and cut into eighths; to 7 lbs of the 
fruit allow 4 lbs white sugar, % oz ginger 
root, 2 teaspoons ground cinnamon, 1 pint 
vinegar, 1 teaspoon ground cloves, and % 
teaspoon ground mace. Mix the _ spices 
and divide into four parts, tie each tightly 
in a small square of muslin, allowing room 
for the spices to swell. Put the vinegar 
and sugar into a porcelain-lined kettle, add 
the spices and the ginger root scraped and 
cut into slices. Let boil, then skim and 
add the quince. Take at once from the 
fire and set aside in a cool place for 24 
hours. Then drain off the liquid from the 
quince, bring it again to the boil, pour it 
back over the quince and set aside again 
until the next day. Repeat the operation 
for nine consecutive days, and the last 
time let the quinces simmer in the syrup 
until tender. Put the fruit in jars or tum- 
blers, boil the liquor until quite thick and 
rich, pour it over the fruit and tie up close- 
ly. This seems rather a laborious method, 
but will only require a few minutes each 
day, and the delicious rich, spicy quinces 
will amply repay one for the trouble and 
time expended. 

Baked Quinces: "Wipe carefully and core 
1 dozen nice duinces, fill the center with 
pulverized sugar and a little of the grated 


yellow rind of a lemon, and bake slowly 
until tender. Serve cold, with cream and 
sugar. 


Quince Jam: Boil the fruit in as little 
water as possible, until soft enough to 
break easily. Pour off all the water and 
rub with a spoon until perfectly smooth, 
To 1 Ib pulp allow 10 ozs sugar. Let sim- 
mer 20 minutes, stirring often. 

Quince Jelly: Rub the fruit with a cloth 
until perfectly smooth, cut in small pieces 
and pack tight in a kettle,.cover with cold 
water, and boil until tender. Pour the 
fruit in a 3-cornered jelly bag and hang 
up to drain. To a pint of juice allow a 
pint of sugar and boil 15 minutes or until 
it will jelly. Pour into jelly tumblers, let 


stand for 24 hours, then cover. One-third 
apple juice may be added. If quinces are 
searce an excellent jelly may be made 


from the parings and cores alone, proceed- 
ing exactly the same as if the entire fruit 
were used. 

Elderberry Wine—(Reprinted by request 
from our issue of Aug 26, ’99.)—A friend 
gave the writer’ the following reci- 
pe to make elderberry wine: Take 1 qt el- 
derberry juice, 4 qts water and 4 lbs gran- 
ulated sugar, and put all together in a stone 
jar in a warm place. Keep covered and. 
skimmed for four weeks, then strain and 
bottle, but do not cork tight until cool 
weather, and you will have wine fit for a 
king—or a farmer, either.—[W. A. Sharp. 





Grape Juice Pudding—Boil sago in water 
until well done, strain off most of the water, 
leaving only enough to let it simmer gen- 
tly. Add the grape juice and stir until a 
rich bright color is obtained, and let it boil 
for five minutes. Then add sugar which 
has been dissolved by a very little boiling 
water, and sweeten to taste. Let all boil 
for a few minutes longer, and put into 
small dishes, and when cool serve with 
sweet cream.—[Mrs J. W. Hanson. 


— 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





FIFTH INSTALLMENT FOR SEPTEMBER, 
21. Anagram (one word)— 

OH CAN I STIR LILY. 

22. Beheadings—1, Behead a narrative and 
you will find a liquor; 2, behead recent and 
you will find the goddess of mischief who was 
cast down from heaven by Jupiter in pagan 
mythology; 3, behead a substance contained 


in cavities of animal bones and you will find 
a weapon; 4, behead a very pungent aromatic 
spice and you will find affection; 5, behead to 
_complete and you will find evil; 6, behead a 


THE GOOD COOK 


knot and vou will find a short poem on song; 
7, behead to listen and you will find an organ 
of the five senses; 8, behead a thicket and you 
will find the border. 

23. Square Word—1, The principal personage 
in a romance; 2, dark; 3, to move in a circu- 
lar manner; 4, single. 

24—Numerical Enigma—A proverb of 63 let- 
ters._-{F. L. 

My 13, 34, 61, 18, 20, 38 is a constellation of 
the northern hemisphere. My 59, 49, 57, 29 is 
shut up. My 23, 44, 32, 25, 40, 33, 20, 51, 10 is a 
soliloquy. My 9, 22, 36, 50 is a vessel for serv- 
ing up food. My 37, 55, 39, 60, 31, 5, 47, 3, 63 an 
instrument by which a sunbeam may be intro- 
duced into a dark reom. My 6, 17, 62, 52, 49 to 
lay on the first color in painting. My 
2, 38, 7, 16, 54, 10 a variety of calcite capable of 
being polished. My 15, 1, 11, 43 to strike. My 
12, 8, 14, 45, a high elevation of land. My 
30, 41, 4, one of a warlike nomadic people of 
northern Asia, who conquered a part of Eu- 
rope in the fifth century. My 21, 28, 53, the 
central part of a wheel. My 27, 56, 46, to com- 
mand. My 42, 48, 24, 55, 34, 2, a genus of grasses 
including the timothy. My 58, 34, 42, to sip. 
My 26, 35, 49, 19, a species of singing bird be- 
longing to the Troglodytidae family. Give the 
proverb with charter end verse. 

Charade—My first is a title prefixed to the 
Christian name of a knight or baronet; my 
second is to braid; my third is to change; my 
fourth is to avoid, and my whole is transmis- 
sion. 

annie 




















Mother’s Love 


Is boundless. Yet it is utterly helpless 
to give strength to the child born with a 
low vitality. The time to give strength 
to the child is before birth and to impart 
this gift the mother herself must be 
strong. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 


tion gives strength to mothers. It pre- 
serves them in robust health in the 
months before baby comes. It practical- 


ly does away with the pains of mother- 
hood, and enables the mother to endow 
her child with a healthy body and a 
happy disposition. “Favorite Prescrip- 
tion” contains no alcohol and is abso- 
lutely free from opium and cocaine. 

“I consider Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
the best medicine made,” writes Mrs. Mary 
Murdock, of 220 Taylor St., Topeka, Kansas. “I 
know it has no equal. I am the mother of ten 
children and only one living—the tenth one. 
She is one year old and is as well and hearty as 
can be. She is a beauty. Of my other babies, 
some were born at right time, but dead, others 
were premature births; one lived to be one year 
old but she was seers Sette. I tried different 
doctors but none of them could tell what. my 
trouble was. I was examined by surgeons but 
they found nothing wrong. I did uot know 
what to do, so I thought this last time I would 
try Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. I took it 
the entire nine months and now have a fine 
baby girl, and I can not praise your medicine 
enough for the good it did me.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Pellets eure heart-burn. 
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WE BUY lamp-chimneys 
by the dozen ; they go 
on snapping and popping and 
flying in pieces; and we go 
on buying the very same 
chimneys year after year. 

Our dealer is willing to sell 
us a chimney a week for every 
lamp we burn. 

Macbeth’s “pearl top ” and 
“pearl glass” do not break 
from heat; they are made of 
‘tough glass. Try them. 


Our “Index” describes aff lamps and their 
owe. Se Ds ou can Fae 4 con 
the right size an e imney mp. 
We mail it FREE rosy et one who Sroby = 4 it. 


Address Macsers, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PPENDICITIS Prevented. Operations and very 
often death, impossible when our 

HL A ewes. ee ee ae 62% 
tle laste @ year. Ss AL 
«» Oconto Falis, Wis. 
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a Botot. Bex 690, Augusta,Ma 


ROD Books GUN 


Standard Books on Fishing, 
Trapping, Etc., Etc. 


The Scientific Angler A general and instructive wor 


k 

on artistic angling, by the late 

David Foster. Compiied by his sons. With an introduc- 
tory chapter and copious footnotes hy William C. Harris 
editor of the ‘‘American Angler.”’ oth, 12mo . . Lob 
By Halsey Thrasher, an old and 

Hunter and Trapper experienced ——. my = 
modes of hunti and trapping are y explain an 
foxes, deer, bears, etc, fal Ninto his traps readily by fol- 
lowing his directions. Cloth, 12mo . 50 


Hints on Rifle Practice with Military Arms - 


By C. E. Prescott. Pocket edition . 3 


The Dogs of Great Britain, America and Othe 


New, cae and revised edition. 
Countries Their z g, jn man- 
agement in health and disease; comp all the 
essential parts the two standard on dogs 
by “Stonehenge.” It describes the best game and 
hunting grounds in America. Contains over one hundred 
beautiful engravings, embracing most noted dogs in both 
continents, ma’ , together with er by American 
writers, the most complete dog ever published. 
Cloth, 12mo b F ° ° ° ° ° . ° - 160 

and home decoration. By Joseph 
Practical Taxidermy i" tty. ‘taxidermist ‘ror’ the 
governmens surveys d many colleges and museums in 
the United States. An entirely new and complete as well 
as authentic work on taxidermy ving in detail full di- 
rections for collecting and mounting animals, birds, rep- 
tiles, fish, insects, and general objects of natural aT, 


125 illustrations. Cloth, 12mo. e ° a 
Murphy's American Game Bird Shooting 


By John Mortimer Murphy. This work is_ written 
entirely from a sportsman’s standpoint intended 
not only to describe their haunts and habits, but also the 
various methods employed in this country and ee 





Shooting, 


for ing them, the best dogs for field and covert work, 
the mo charges for guns, devices used for luring 
turkeys, and wild fowl within range, camp cooking, life in 


the ae the peins — — of a or as 
istence, e unique aracters 
borders of civilization, etc. Handsomely illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 vial ie 
Above are briefly described a few only e man: 
on similar A which we, the largest Publishers of 
Rural Books in the World, supply. 
FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 











FREE 


Think of it, you 


vertisement. We 


every person answering this ad 
bunions and callous fe 
handsome Upholstered Couch & two pairs o 
Bugar Spoon, & a beau! 

of Salve at 25 eta, a box. ou 





to se. 


reliable concern, with a 
qorene areS yards ion 
e 


« & ove wide. 
Couches are full size, over 6 feet long & over 2 feet wide. 
We. 65 


MANUFACTURERS SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 





A_HANDSOME 


COUCH 


ec. | 
can an Upholstered Couch, 2 pairs of 
Lace Curtaina&a pot eet set ot Table Evercureie Belle 
ing our Remedies. There is no chance or deception about this ad 
n speak the truth & nothing but thetruth. We are 
determined to introduce our Remedies intoevery household, and 
‘in vertisement who will sell enly 
6 boxes of our con tom an Cure, @ positive cure = 
will receive our generous offer of & a 
tifull ‘ed Salt fNotngham hich we give absolutely free f wre 
engravi epper Ww we u ‘0 ; 
y Sagres lt the Salve, write to-day and we wilt send them by mail. Ww. 
‘ou send us the $1.50 & we guarantee if you comply with the offer we shal 


tion for square & honest Fey & we guaran 
The Bilverw: 





ins. witha 


tter Knife, 

nen eld 

hen 

holaterea f Nottingham Lace Cartains will be given absolutely free. Weare Sold, 
jute 

pho Ovouch & B pairs o: ottingham artains 5 = | shy ey 


tee to do as we say. 
are is guaranteed sil pure 


‘hey, are well stuffed, beautifully 
e 
F 


IFTH AVE, NEW YORK QTY. 








BUSY FINGERS 





A CHILD’S COLLAR 


Child’s Collar. 


MRS H. L, MILLER, 





This pretty child’s collar introduces the 
ever popular “knot stitch.’ In the direc- 
tions, kt means knot, fn, fasten, dr, draw 
and sk skip. 

1st row—Ch 136. 

2d row—tTr in 7th ch, 
next, repeat. 

3d row—Ch 3, dr out 2 loops, fn in 34d tr, 
dr out 2 loops, fn in 5th tr, dr out 1 loop, 
sk 2 tr, 12 tr in next, * dr out loop, fn in 
next tr, dr out 2 loops, sk tr, fn in next 
tr, dr out 2 loops, sk tr, fn in next tr, dr 
out 2 loops, sk tr, fn in next tr, dr out 1 loop 
sk tr, 12 tr in next tr, repeat. 

4th row—Ch 3, 2 loops, fn in kt, 1 loop, * 
tr in 4 tr, 2 loops, tr in 4 tr, 2 loops, tr 
in 4 tr, 1 loop, fn in kt, 2 loops, fn in kt, 
2 loops, fn in kt, 1 loop, repeat. 

5th row—Ch 3, 2 loops, fn kt, 1 loop, * 
4 tr on 4 tr, keeping the last loop of each 
tr on the hook and drawing them all off at 
once, 2 loops, fn in kt, 2 loops, tr on 4 tr, 
as above, 1 loop, fn in kt, 2 loops, fn in kt, 
1 loop, repeat. 

6th row—Ch 3, 1 loop, 12 tr in kt, * 2 loops, 
fn in kt, 2 loops fn in kt, 2 loops, fn in kt, 
1 loop, fn in kt, repeat. 

7th row—Ch 3, * tr on 4 tr, 2 loops, tr on 
4 tr, 2 loops, tr on 4 tr, 1 loop, fn in kt, 2 
loops, fn in kt, 2 loops, fn in kt, repeat. 

8th row—Ch 3, 2 loops, tr on 4 tr, as in 
5th row, 2 loops, tr on 4 tr, as befora, 2 
loops, t on 4 tr, as before, 2 tr, fn in kt, 2 
loops, fn in kt, repeat. 

9th row—Three loops, fn in kt, * 2 loops 
fn in kt, 2 loops, fn in kt, 2 loops, fn in 
kt, 2 loops, fn_in kt, 1 loop, 12 tr in kt, 1 
loop, fn in kt, repeat, after last 12 tr, 1 loop, 
fn in kt, 2 loops, fn in kt, 2 loops, fn in 
kt, 2 loops, fn in kt, 2 loops, fn in kt, 3 
loops, fn in last ch, fasten and break 
thread. 

10th row—Fasten thread in 4th kt from 
end, ch 3, 11 tr in same kt, * 1 loop, fn in 
kt, 2 loops, fn in kt, 1 loop, tr on 4 tr, 2 
loops, tr on 4 tr, 2 loops, tr on 4 tr, 1 loop, 
fn in kt, 2 loops, fn in kt, 1 loop, 12 tr in 
kt, repeat. 

llth row—Ch 3, 3 tr on 8 tr, 2 loops, tr 
on 4 tr, 2 loops, tr on 4 tr, * 1 loop, fn in 
kt, 2 loops, fn in kt, 1 loop, tr on 4 tr as in 
5th row, 2 loops, tr on 4 tr as above, 2 
loops, tr on 4 tr as above, 2 loops, fn in 
kt, 1 loop, tr on 4 tr, 2 loops, tr on 4 tr, 2 
loops, tr on 4 tr, repeat. 

12th row—Ch 3, tr on 3 tr, as in 5th row, * 
2 loops, fn in kt, 2 loops, tr on 4 tr as above, 
2 loops, fn in kt, 2 loops, tr on 4 tr as above, 
2 loops fn in kt, repeat to leaf, 


* ch 1, sk 1, tr in 





13th row—Ch 3, tr on 3 tr, as in 5th row, 
* 2 loops fn in kt, 2 loops, fn in kt, tr on 4 
tr, as above, repeat, 2 loops, fn in kt, repeat 
this to 2d leaf, repeat from, star. 

14th row—Finish with a row of 2 kts 
around the entire edge. Run baby ribbon 
through the spaces at the neck. 


THE FEAR OF HUMBUG. 


Prevents Many People From Trying a 
Good Medicine. 


Stomach troubles are so common and in 
most cases so obstinate to cure that peo- 
ple are apt to look with suspicion on any 
remedy claiming to be a radical, perma- 
nent cure for dyspepsia and indigestion. 
Many such pride themselves on _ their 
acuteness in never being humbugged, espe- 
cially in medicines. 

This fear of being humbugged can be 
carried too far, so far in fact that many 
people suffer for years with weak digestion 
rather than risk a little time and money in 
faithfully testing the claims made of a 
preparation so reliable and _ universally 
used as Stuart’s dyspepsia tablets. 

Now Stuart’s dyspepsia tablets are vast- 
ly different in one important respect from 
ordinary proprietary medicines for the rea- 
son that they are not a secret patent med- 
icine, no secret is made of their ingredi- 
ents, but analysis shows them to contain 
the natural digestive ferments, pure asep- 
tic pepsin, the digestive acids, golden 
seal, bismuth, hydrastis and nux. They 
are not cathartic, neither do they act pow- 
erfully on any organ, but they cure indi- 
gestion on the common-sense plan of di- 
gesting the food eaten thoroughly before 
it has time to ferment, sour and cause the 
mischief. This is the only secret of their 
success. 

Cathartic pills never have and never can 
cure indigestion and stomach troubles be- 
cause they act entirely on the bowels, 
whereas the whole trouble is really in the 
stomach. 

Stuart’s dyspepsia tablets taken after 
meals digest the food. That is all there is 
to it. Food not digested, or half digested 
is poison as it creates gas, acidity, head- 
aches, palpitation of the heart, loss of flesh 
and appetite and many other troubles 
which are often called by some other name. 

They are sold by druggists everywhere 
at 50 cents per package. Address F. A. 
Stuart Co, Marshall, Mich, for little book 
on stomach diseases, sent free. 
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Buy Direct 


from factory at wholesale prices 
a—_7 YOU pay one small profitonly. Why 
my pay agents and dealers high prices, 
All attachments free. 30 days free 
S trial. Warranted 20 years. 120,000 sold. 
A $85.00 Arlington Gem for..@12.95 
Drop Head Arlington Gem. -815.50 
$50.00 Arlington for.. ‘ 
865.00 Kenwood for 





© illustrated catalogue and 
onialsfree, CASH BUYERS UNIO 
T58-164 W.VanBuren St.,B-42%, Chicago, Til 









Are You Deaf?? 
All cases of DEAFNESS or HARD-HEARING 


are now CURABLE by our new invention; only those 
deaf are incurable, HEAD NOISES CEASE I MEME 


1} 3 neniae eon 


International Aural Clinic, Deptt chic 
A YEAR SURE 


CHICAGO. 
SALAR ror DELIVERERS 


OOO aw ano GOLLECTORS 


90 DO capable mer men wanted in each state to de- 
yyy oP pared old,established manufacturing house. 
ear and expenses sure. Mention refer- 





yay om enclose self-addressed ‘Dene septene. 
Address MANUFAOTURER t E4 
34 Floor, 854 Dearborn Bt. CHICAGO. 











MEN to BEP- 
BESENT US 


S194 W ONA AW PPK I= SALARY, 
ppointing mo 


O22 FEK MEN and wo 
and EXPENSES 








So trpvet, -. ee for local work. Rapid 
~ Ay aseofsalary. Ideal employment. 
new Urilliant lines t best plans; old estabis'd house; 
TLEB, ALGER & CO.,New Haven,Ct 
NEW EDITION 
JUST READY, 








HOUSE PLANS 


BY s. B. REED, Architect. 


In this new edition, just published, much new matter 
and pear all new Dilans and illustrations are given, 
bringing the book up to date in every respect. This is a 
valuable work, which meets the wants of persons of mod- 
erate means, and will, it is believed, prove one of the 
most popular architectural books ever issued. It gives 
a wide range of design from a dwelling costing $250 up to 
$8000, adapted to farm, village and town residences. Near- 
ly all of these plans have been tested by practical work- 
in, They provide for heating, ventilation, etc, and give 

Hy om share of what are called modern improvements. 
One feature of the work imparts a value over any similar 
publications of the kind that we have seen. It gives an esti- 
mate of the quantity of every article used in the construc- 
tion, and the cost of each material at the time the build- 
ing was erected, or the design made. Even if prices vary 
from time to time, one can, from these data, ascertain 
within a few dollars the probable cost. of constructing any 
one of the buildings here presented. Profusely illustrated 





prargety. 


12mo. Price, — 
Catalogue of this and many other_publications 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 52 Lafayette Pl, New York. 
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$5 ii 


: If you are out of employment, or employed 
ina 


at unsatisfactory wages, write us imme- © 
diately. We can give you something to 
do that will make you $50 a month with- 
out any trouble. You can work right 
around your own home or travel if you 
wish. A Brand New Thing. A Big 
Money Maker. You will be surprised 
how easily-you can make the above sum. 
Hundreds are making double that. Pos- 
sibly you can do ittoo. Send your name 
and address, anyhow. Please investigate. 
Write to- ~day. 


ORANGE JUDD CO. (Agents’ Dept.), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
SSELESELELEE ESSE SE LOLES 















The Home Dressmaker. 





Twenty-five and. thirty-five cent patterns, 
the latest and: best fashions, cut by one of 
the most reliable pattern houses in the 
country, are here offered for only TEN 
CENTS each, postpaid; this by our special 
arrangement with the manufacturers, 





22, Me 26, oe 30 and 32- 


$102 — ADIE .. inch ‘waist. Broad and 
WAIST. ey HH, 3, 8 ladies’ cloth, venetian, 
and 40-inch bust. Smart henrietta, cheviot, co- 


waists in this mode may 
be developed in taffeta, 


vert or lansdowne are 
appropriate fabrics for 


cloth, covert, venetian, this mode. They may be 
crepeline, poplin or hen- combined with another 
rietta, combined with fabric the same color as 
silk, velvet vanne, ap- the skirt, but a differ- 


plique and fancy braids. ent shade. 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Elgin Watches 


, measure the flight of time with un 

J erring aecuracy. Perfectly adapted to 

the rougher usage of the mechanic 

and thee farmer as well asthe gentler 

handling of the lady of fashion. They 

come in various sizes and patterns to 

— jevengean, Sold by Jewelers every- 

An Elgin Watch always has the 

j \ word “ ‘Elgin” seemees on the works 
4) 6~—fully guara 








Mention This Journal When Writing to Advertisers. 
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2, READE&S 


If you would keep up with the times, 


And you must do this in order to be suc- 
cessful. Of course, a Complete Library 
blications on Rural 










you have not already done sol Hf you 
already have some books. add to them and 
~ ety age your knowledge. "Wi 
are the largest publ of 
rural books in the worid! And 
what we do not _— we will be glad to 
get for you! Our publications cover the 


Farm, Orchard, Flower Garden, 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine,Poul- 
try, Bet Stock, Dogs, ‘Apiary. Boat- 


ture, Vegetables. F Insect 
4 Pests, and ables, Forestry, 


o 


in all their branches. All of them are 
practical men. many of whom have wor 
wide reputations. 


FREE 0: Bre igre teas 


Tree of charge te »)l applying for the same. 
r ew, e tive 
us’ atalogue, 2 
nese, 50 Iliustrations, thoroughly ian tit! 
authors, “and containing Detailed ptions of at the best 
books on rural and home topics, sent for three cents in :tamps— 
which only pays the postage. 


piaseee ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK.N¥ CHICAGO,ILI: 








When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE vu cAW THE Se. 
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cut this J cat gato at 

* vertisement 
outandsend 
se oe and 
will send 


u this OUR HIGH GRADE DROP-HEAD CAB 
QUEEN SEWING MACHINE, by 
ination, You can examine it at your nearest freigh: 
found perfectly satisfactory, exactly as ——— eq 
highest grade sewing machines advertised b 
te —e and as good a machine as you aa) at A Ag By. sy at home 





freieht CO. D INET HOME 
le le exame- 
ht depot, and if 


other houses at $20.00 





8086 — LA D IES’ 
SHIRT WAIST. 32, 3 
3, 38, 40 and 42-inch 
bust. Attractive shirt 
waists in this mode may 
be developed in taffeta, 
foulard, India silk, cash- 
mere, henrietta, poplin 
or French flannel. If a 
more dressy effect is de- 
sired, the collar and 
cuffs may be made of 
velvet. 





8085 — INFANTS’ 
TUCKED SLIP. Qne 
size. Dainty slips may 
be developed in lawn, 
swiss or cambric, and 
narrow embroidery used 
around the neck and 
sleeves if a more dressy 
effect is desired. 








8084— MISSES’ Waser 
WITH ROUND YOK 
8070—MISSES’ VE: 
= SKIRT. Waist, 

12, 144 and 16 years. 
PIRE GOWN. 32, %, Skirt, 12, 14 and 16 
36, 38 and 40-inch bust. years. 


81088—LADIES’ EM- 


Order by number, which in each instance 
aecompanies description. Give bust meas- 
ure for ladies’ upper garments; give waist 
measure for skirts; give both age and 
breast measure for misses and children. 
Patterns are 10c each, and should be or- 
dered of the Office of this Publication. 

Full directions, quantity of material re- 
quired and Hlustration of garment. with 
each pattern. 

ECan BYERS 

The conviction that “earth is a film en- 
sphering emptiness,’’: signifies that. the right 
we has arrived for falling in love.— 


0.00 te $40.00, THE GREATEST 
your railroad age: 


nt our 
SPECIAL OFFER PF PRICE, @ 1% 
OUR $/1.25 HOME “QUEEN 


SEWING MAOHINE IS COVERED 
BY A BINDING 0. YEAR GUARAN- 
TEE, is made by one of the best sewing ma- 
—~“‘eghine makers in America, has every new | 
and up- o-date Raprovomens, high arm, positive four-motion feed, very light # 
running, does any work that can be done on any sewing machine made. It 
comes in a beauti solid one ue ori drop head cabinet, as illustrated. 
oak aa hat ya naka FULLY reise aE ren yieaLE 


ATeSil. 25 WE "FURNISH THIS § SEWING MACHINE 


complete with all accessories, including 1 cutter, 2 scrowdrivers, 6 
bobbins, 1 package needles. 1 gauge, 1 on my filled with oil, and a com- 
plete instruction book, which makes everything so plain that even a child 
without previous experience can operate the machine at once.e FOR 25 CENTS 


U EVER SAW OR HEARD OF, 

and Treight charges. GIVE THE 

MACHINE THREE MONTHS’ 
our $12. 25 any eg Seastaees. 









Tiastration shows machine eo} 


be used asa. center 
table, stand or desk, 





THIS ILLUSTRATION gives you an 
idea of the a; if iat wou of th HIGH 
XTRA, we furnish, in addition to the regular yy mentioned, GRADE, HIGH ARM HOME QUEEN SEW- 


EK which we furnish at 
$11.25, in the handsome 5-drawer 
—— will order three or more | drop head oak cabinet illustrated. 


E 
the following spectal attachments: 1 fcot hemmer, 1 quilter, 1 gatherer, 
1 binder, 1 set 0 ity hemmers, different widths u pto ths of an inch. 


SEWING MACHINE DEALER 


machines at one time will be 
supplied — the same oe ae yo Py -s —_ = nome entirely Fs anette h ae the 2 will be 
the same, viz. $11.25, even ts bun 


Aiton c” SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (ING.), GHIGAGO, ILL. 

















A magazine unlike any 
other for the homes of 


Conducted in the interests 
of the higher life of the 


GOOD 














vege |] HOUSEKEEPING| 2 | 











Monthly—Volume 31 





$1.00 per Year 10 Cents per Copy 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING occupies a position peculiarly its own, in that it is conducted in 
the interests of the higher life of the household, for it is devoted not only to practice, 
but to inspiration—to telling how the everyday affairs of life _may be conducted, but 
always leading upward. Its departments, regular and special, are as numerous as 
the varied phases of the life of the house hold. It appeals to either sex, whether of 

young or of advancing years. It not only helps but gratifiesthe physical, mental and 
zsthetic natures of allits readers. “The contributors’ list for the coming year is a long one, and 
contains the names of many writers who are already familiar to the public. 


THE HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON 
This novel from its first appearance in serial form has enjoyed an undiminished popularity in 
this and other lands. In short itis one of the few books destined to rank as classics. Over 100,000 
sold, never at less than $1.25 per copy, and the Special Library Edition of $1.50 each, but there are 
hundreds of thousands ot eople who have as yet never had an opportunity of securing “The 
Hoosier Schoolmastet.’ Po such we offer a rare opportunity to get this greatest of ‘Anerican 
stories in a special pot priced edition with numerous original illustrations, virtually asa gift. 


$1.50 IN VALUE FOR ONLY 25 CENTS. 


For. only 25 cents (in silver, stamps or otherwise) we will send Good Housekeeping for 3 
months and a copy of Hoosier Schoolmaster, postpaid, as above described. 

OR BETTER STILL. The regular subscription price of Good Housekeeping is 1.00 a year. 

‘Fo those, however, sending us this amount we will enter their names paid w Jan. 1, 1902, (15 

months) and in. addition, send postpaid a copy of Hoosier School master as.above described. 

Don’t delay but order now as this is a special limited offer and will not appear again, 


Address all orders to THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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will keep better, sell better and save room. Rats and 
mice can’tcut and destroy baled hay. rhe best and most 
rapid machine for _— purposes is 






Made in 38 styles and sizes to suit eve: 
lasting. Write for free St. OUIN cata! lo 
W CO., 1113 Hampshire St. if 


was “ELI: BALING PRESS. 


cOLLI » QUINCY, 








FULL 
GEM & 


Baler 


Warranted the test, otrong- 
es chetoen & fastest Fall Circle Baler in the 
Made of wrought steel. Can be opeen 
ill balelvto 15 tons of hag 
3 day Write for Geocription. and Hrs 
EORCE ERTEL C 














Nobody Can Tell 


what prices will be, but Page Fences are cheaper now, 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
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Cheaper than wood. Spec.al Prices to Churches and ‘ om- 
eteries. Strong, Durable and Cheap, Catalogue Free, 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO, Box B. Winenester, Indiana, 


FARM TRUCKS ana STEEL WHEELS 


mri for your OLD WAGONS are 
Asi a il sold direct to the farmers by 
x 
Up jaw FARIERS 
‘ Dnvitistaniin CCITT anny 
WAGON CO., 


Saginaw, [lich. 


Second Hand MACHINERY 


FOR SALE. Everything in engines, boilers, 
umps, iron and wood workin ——o) shaft- 
ng, pulleys, belting and mil lies. Prices 

lowest. We can save you money. rite to us. 


HARRIS MACHINERY CoO., 
1008 Washington Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ARMER’S FORGE 


The handiest thinga man can have on 

his farm, With our ball bearing forge 

you can make all your repairs and save time 
and biacksmith bills, We pay the freic~t 
aad give a combined anvil and vise F EE 

pene at once for free catalogue, 
ut last year in every state in the Union, 
Harper Mtg. Co., Box 212.Marshalltown,lowa. 


za SPECIAL PRICES 1... 


Guaranteed 
oat Combination — 


‘A OSGOOD 304..0%: 


Catalog Free. Write now. BINCHAMTON,N.Y 
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PROTO 


Rgents| re" 
[st] Danted 


We desire 





, 
. 


to secure a number of ¢ 


vassers for the “ AMERICAN ‘AGRI GLTURIST’ 
in the States of Ohio, West Virginia, Virginia an 
the Sonth, and Pennsylvania on SALARY an 
EXPENSES. Residents of the respective states x 
preferred. When applying state experience. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 & = a on oe ow now a 


Rete 


2, 








of Agricultural Books 


Catalog Complete ¢f Mice nn 
COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, Hl. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


EYSTONE 
tN HUSKER 
FODDER SHREDDER 


The first successful Husker built. 
The most efficient Shredder. 


This machine will add 20 per cent 
to the acreage of your farm, for it 
converts the entire corn plant into a sale- 
able product. 

It husks the ears, delivering them into 
crib or wagon, while it shreds stalks, 


leaves, etc., intoa fine soft fodder, readily 
eaten by all kinds of stock. Ever ma 
Ray equippei with our famous DO 
ILE SPIRAL SHREDDER HEAD. 
100 models show important new 
features. Sizes suitable for 
any purpose. 
We make the largest and 
finest line of these ma- 
chines in the world. 


Write for catalogue. 


32 River St. 
Sterling, Ill. 








ON A LIMITED CARITAL. 
ving drillin 


wolis for his neigh a good li 4 
for his neighbors. They are pa Re 
and cheaper than the dug wells. 

STAR DRILLING MAC HINE 
a in the world. Waite my ba 
ustrated catalogue. it’s Free. 
Star Drilling Machine Co., Akron, 0. 












ores. 8S. 


Scratches, all Tngammatory Swellings. 
Rot, Cracked or Cha ped Teats, Cakea . 
Affections of the Udder and Mange absolu’ 


Veterinary Pixine, 


The most natural, eaten tite, reliable and effectual remedy 
that can be produ ce 

HEALS wITmOUr SCAB 

STIMULATES A NEW GROWTH OF HAIR. 
There exists no remedy so vital, so all-powerful and 
unfailing. Cures while horse + orks. — back if it 
fails, Sold b nf eng or mailed, postpaid 
2 oz. box 25c., 8 oz. box 50c. 


Troy Chemical Co., Troy Ny Y. 


Hoof 
Cow y~4;% and 
nely cured. Use 
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Pork Making 


The Art of Raising and 
Curing Pork on the Farm. 


A complete guide for the farmer, the country butcher 
and the suburban dweller, in all that pertains to hog 
slaughtering, curing, 2 ee ag and storing pork product— 
from scalding rat ie tchen table and dining room. 

LTON, commercial editor of American 
Agriculturist on Orange Judd Farmer, assisted by pork 
cialists in the United States and England. There are 
’ apters on pork making on the farm, finishing off hogs 
for bacon, ~~‘ scalding and scraping, dres.ing 
and cutting, what to do with the offal, the fine points in 
making lard, pickling and barreling, care of hams and 
shoulders, dry- -salting bacon and sides, smoking and smoke- 
houses, keeping bacon and hams, side lights on pork mak- 
ing, packing house cuts of pork, magnitude of the swine 
industry, discovering the merits of roast pig. The many 
recipes ‘for cooking and serving pork are the favorite 
dishes of the best cooks. Fully illustrated and substantial- 
ly and Sr Bin bound. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 52 Lafayette Place, New 

York, Marquette Building, Chicago. 





HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS.... 
will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journal. 








HAVE RICH MELLOW LAND. 
AORIOUL EVEL PRA ah 


That cea is sure to 
totes. thro 


oe ons we was 


<2 int 


da Flue ngs 
‘and Tops, Encaustic Sidewalk Tile, &c. Pay ply "Mortar Colors Plaster, Lime 
Hr 40 3rd Av, Albany. N.Y. 


r Cement &c. Write for prices. John H, Jac 















POTASH 


As much Potash should be given 
back-to the land as the crop takes from 
it. Thirty bushels of wheat remove thirty 
pounds of actual Potash; therefore 
500 pounds of a fertilizer with 6 per cent, 
actual Potash would be needed to feed 
the crop and keep the soil productive. 
ener bas gtcine ee vill soall them FREE to ony 
farmer who asks for them. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York. 

















Squares 
BKAND NEW STEEL ROOFING 


Bought at Reosivers Sales, sheets eith 
ated or “ V” crim 

Price per Tanane of 10 x 10 feet . 
or 100 square feet 
No other tool than a hatchet or hammer is re- 
quired to lay this roofing. We furnish FREE 
with each order sufficient paint to cover, and 
agile tolayit. Write for Free Gateteque Oe Bb 

eneral merchandise bou nght oir? a at 
SHERIFF'S and RECEIVER'S 
er Prices are ONE-HALF oF there,” 


weet ce 53th ‘and fron Steen Shicsgo. 


CATTLE B()OKS dairy 


Standard Books by Standard Authors 
Sent Postpaid at the Prices Named. 


Ameri Cattle © Lewis F. Allen. Their history, 
can breedi ~ and management. This book 
2 5 indispensable by every breeder of live stock 

_— experience of the author in improving the char- 
pt American herds adds to the weight of his ob- 
produce a work which 














servation, and has enabled him to 
will at once make good his claims as a ma author. 
ity on the subject. STilustrated. Cloth, o 2.50 


A ri Cattl D t By George H. Dada, _ = * 
me can a e o¢ OF twent -five years a leadi 

veterinary surgeon in England the United States an 
author of the ‘American Reform Horse Book.”” A 
complete work on all the diseases of cattle, sheep and 
swine, including every disease peculiar to America, and 
embracing all the latest information on the cattle plague 
and trichina; Ra also a guide to symptoms, 

table of _ hts and measures, and a list = valuable 
medicines lustrated. Cloth, 8vo . . 2.00 


He St 
The Dairyman’s Manual ne "Bhepeede’ Sanur” 
“‘Irrigation,”” etc. A useful and practical work 


writer who is well known as orouaty _faeniler Se "tne 
subject of which he writes. Cloth 


Key te Profitable Stock Feeding 83, BP, My 


chart of feeding and manurial values of principal crops 
and feeding stuffs. This shows plainly the constituents 
of all stock foods, and how to combine them so as to 
et the best results in feeding all classes of stock. The 
Back of.the chart contains tables giving in detail the 
composition, digestibility and feeding value of a great 
variety of fodders, grains and feeding stuffs and their 
manurial value. yt the amount and kind of food re- 
quired daily by ~werwes classes of farm animals ee 


varying conditions . 

L utard’ Chart of ‘the ace of Domestic “Animais. 
la $ Adopted by the United States army. 

Enables one to accurately determine the — - — 

cattle, sheep, dogsandpigs. . . . rr 


Guenon’s Treatise on Milch Cows ix, Tuomas J. 


HAND, secretary 
of the American Jersey cattle club. 


A treatise on the 
bovine species in general. An entirely new translation 


- of the last edition of this popular and instructive book. 


With over 100 me 
work. Cloth, 12mo. . 


The § Stud fB d By Thomas Shaw, professor of 
U a ree $ animal husbandry at the univer- 
sity of formerly professor of agriculture at the 
Ontario eal college, ¥- editor Canadian Live 
Stock Journal. This great, work gives the origin and his- 
tory of all the igreed breeds of cattle, sheep and 
swine now found America, in a manner at once — 
comprehensive and in regular sequence. It also deals with 
their present distribution. It treats of the characteris- 
tics of each breed, showing relative size, adaptability, ear- 
ly maturity, - feeding and breeding qualities, and uses in 
crossing and grading. It also gives relative milk pro- 
duction in cattle, and wool production in sheep. It gives 
the recognized standards or scales of points where these 
exist, and where they do not, standards are submitted. 
For farmer, breeder or student, the book is the one com- 
pee and reliable guide. Upward of 400 pages, nearly 100 
Page plates, cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, 50. 
Above are briefly described a few only of the many books 
= a subjects, which we, the largest Publishers of 
dh in the World,. supply. 
"Sam De scriptive Book Catalogue on Application 
ORANGE JUDD CO.., 52 Lafayette Pl.. New Yorks 
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